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ADVERTISEMENT, 


T T Is not my intention in the following 
'*■ fheets, to add to the number of authors 
who have devoted their labours to the hil- 
tory of the conquerors of Hindoftan ; but 
to draw the attention of the Public, for a 
moment, from the exploits of Mahomedans 
and Europeans, and direCt it to the ori¬ 
ginal inhabitants of that country. If this 
attempt fhoulcl lead to further inquiry upon 
fo interefting a fubjefit, or-be productive of 
any pleafure or information to the Reader, 
I lb all think my pains well bellowed, as my 
wifhes will be accomplilhed. 

THE AUTHOR. 

M, B. In reading the names of perfons and 
places , the votvels are underjlnod to l>e 
pronounced as in Italian . 
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fjZj’ The Vignette in the Title-page is a View 
in the fubterraneous Temple in the I/land 
of Elephants. 
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SECOND EDITION. 

qINCE the Firft Edition of this Work was 
publifhed, I have read in the Second 
Volume of the Tranfa£tions of the Royal 
Society at Edinburgh, Remarks on the 
AJlronomy of the Brahmans , by Mr, Play - 
fair ; and in the Firft Volume of the Afiatic 
Refearches, Remarks on the Gods of Greece , 
Italy, and India , by Sir William Jones. 
I regret that I had not feen thefe works 
in time to have made that ufe of them- 
in the Firft Edition, which I have taken 
the liberty of doing in this. 

From the materials furnifhed by Mon- 
fieur le Gentil and Monfieur Bailly, Mr. 
Playfair has even gone beyond thofe authors, 
in eftabliftiing, by fcientific proof, the ori- 
2 ginality 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


giaality of the Hindoo aftronomy, and 
its fuperior antiquity to any other that is 
known ; while Sir William Jones has made 
great progrefs to {hew, that the mythology 
of the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, 
derived its origin from the fertile ima¬ 
ginations of the Hindoos, 

r 

The Edition I now offer to the Public 
was already prepared for the prefs, and 
given into the hands of a friend to read, 
when I was informed, that an Hiftorical 
Difquifition concerning India, by Dr. 
Robertfon, would foon be publifhed, * The 
name of a man fo eminent in the literary 
world, naturally made me anxious to fee 
this work, and eafily induced me to fufpend 
the publication of my own. It is needlefs 
to fay how much I was flattered by the 
notice Dr. Robertfon has taken of the 
Sketches concerning Hindostan, 
But, after due confideration, I thought it beft 
to fuflfer this Edition to go to the prefs exaftly 

fuch 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

fuch as it was previous to my perufal of the 
Difquifition of the elegant Hiftorian, and to 
referve to myfelf the liberty of making 
fuch remarks upon it in the Notes, as might 
appear neceflary. 

An apology is certainly due from me 
to the Purchafers of the Firft Edition, for 
1 not having the new matter, that is intro¬ 
duced into the Second, printed feparately, 
for their accommodation : and I cannot 
help exprefling my regret that this was 
rendered impoflible, by the neceflity of 
intermixing the greateft part of it with 
what was already publUhed. 

The moft confiderable Additions have 
been made in the Firft Sketch, on the 
Hiftory and Religion of Mankind ; in the 
Seventh, on the Mythology ; and in the Ele¬ 
venth, on the Aftronomy of the Brahmans. 

■ 

The Thirteenth and Fourteenth Sketches are 
entirely new. For the account of the Man¬ 
ners 


n 





advertisement, 

ners and Religion of Thibet, which ap-- 
pears in the Thirteenth Sketch, I am in¬ 
debted to the kindnels of Robert Bogle 
, Efquire, who, in the polite ft manner, per¬ 
mitted me to make what ufe I pleafed of 
the interefting manufcripts of his brother, 
the late Mr. James Bogle. I thought it, 
however, my duty to rcftrain my inclina- 
' tion to communicate the whole to the Hub- 
( lie, and have inferted only fuch extracts as 
tended to elucidate the immediate object 
of my enquiry, 

Qj, CRAUFURD. 

London, 

Jane 12, 1791. 






SKETCH I. 


General Reflections on the Hiftory and 


Religion of Mankind. 


HERE is perhaps no fubjeCt which 



JL has given rife to more fpeculative 
inquiry, than the formation of the earth, 
and the origin of the human race: ftill the 
raoft ingenious fyftems are, in reality, but 
philofophicalromances ; they have never rifen 
above probable conjecture, unfubftantiated 
by proof. In few inftances we can trace 
the period when even thofe nations were 
formed, who, in their progrefs or their 
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GENERAL REFLECTIONS. 


decline, Lave filled an important place 
in hiftory; while the origin of the greateft 
part of the inhabitants of the earth is en¬ 
tirely hid In obfcurity. Inquiry has in vain 
attempted to afcertain from whence the in¬ 
numerable tribes and powerful nations came, 
that were found eftablifhed in the weftern 
hemifphere; to find out who gave inhabi¬ 
tants to the many detached iflands difco- 
vered in ancient and modern times; and 
to account for the difference of features, of 
complexion* and of hair, exiting between 
the European, the Hindoo, the CafFer, and 
the American. 

We are told that Manco Capac civilized 
a tribe of wild Peruvians, which afterwards 
became a numerous and happy nation j 
that this nation was fubdued, its princes 
and nobles deftroyed, its people maffacretl, 
with the ferocity of beafts of prey, by men 
who profeffed a religion, the chief charac- 

teriflic 




GENERAL REFLECTIONS. 3 

teriftic of whofe doctrines is meeknefs and 
humanity % 

Perhaps the origin of all nations, though 
their fubfequent hiftory may be different, 
is fimilar to that of the Peruvians. A num¬ 
ber of perfons, by accident or compadt, 
affociate and form a tribe; others unite with 
it, or are compelled to fubmit to its in- 
creafing power: but how the individuals 
came into the country, is generally a pro¬ 
blem which cannot be folved; and though 
philofophy may attempt to explain, and in 
the fruitfulnefs of imagination may find 
connexions and refemblances, after the moft 
laborious refearch, we rauft flop, and reft 
latisfied with this truth, That the Supreme 
Being, who created the univerfe, peopled 
our planet in a manner conformable to his 


* The enormities which were then committed, can¬ 
not be attributed to the character of the nation, but to 
the reigning fanaticifm of the time, and the avarice of 
particular leaders. 

B 2, wiidom, 
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vdfdom, though hid from its fhort-fighted 
inhabitants. 

In endeavouring to trace the rife and 
progrefs of religion and laws, of arts and 
fciences, we are like wife frequently flopped 
in our inquiries, or led into error, by the 
gloom that in general hides their hrft ori¬ 
gin. We may fometimes imagine that we 
have di(covered analogies, and may argue 
in confequence of them, when perhaps no 
other analogy exifts, than that which arifes, 
from thofe innate faculties and principles 
which nature has implanted in the mind 
of man, and are common to every people 
and climate. 

There is no nation, I believe, however 
barbarous it may be*, nor any individual, 
whatever for the fake of falfe celebrity he 

may 


# Thcmgh feme writers have mentioned nations fo 
barbarous, as to have no idea of a Supreme Being, or 
of a future exiftence, yet I am inclined to believe that 

this 
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may pretend, who has not a fdnfe, irtfe- 
parahle from his exigence, of a fupreme 
ruling power; and this internal evidence 
of the dependence of the human race upon 
a fuperior Being, is a natural and fufhcient 
bafis to fupport a fyftem of religious wor- 
fhipf 


this opinion has arifen from a want of fnfficient ac¬ 
quaintance with the nations they fpeak of; as I have 
myfelf known many inftances, in which an opinion, 
haftily received, has, upon nearer connexion,been found 
to be erroneous. An eminent Author, Dr, RoberU'on, 
has faid, that tribes have been difeovered in America 
who have no idea of a Supreme Being, and no.rites of 
religious worihip; but he has afterwards alio faid, that 
^ ^ea of the immortality of the foul can he traced 
from one extremity of America to the other, and 
« that the moil uncivilized of its favage tribes do not 
« apprehend death to be the extinction of being.’* 
Garcilaffo de la Vega, who was born at Cuzco fhortly 
after its conqucft, who was of the family of the Incas, 
but brought up a Ghvijftian, fays, that the Peruvians be¬ 
lieved in the exigence of a Supreme Being, agd in a 
Rate of rewards and pimiihments, The fame i$s af~ 
ferted by many authors vrffch relpc£t to the Mexicans. 

B 3 The 
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6 GENERAL REFLECTIONS. 

The neceflity of eftablifhed rules for the 
government of every fociety or clafs of 
people, is fo evident, that the rudeft tribes 
muft have foon perceived, that they nei¬ 
ther could enjoy internal peace and fafety 
■without them, nor be in a ftate to defend 
themfelves againft attacks from abroad: 
and hence the origin of laws and govern¬ 
ment. 

When tribes or focieties are formed, and 
their immediate wants fupplied, as men 
live and communicate with each other, the 
mode of providing for them is improved; 
lefs urgent and nicer wants fucceed; 
thought is exerted; the faculties of the mind 
unfold, by being employed j talents are 
awakened, by being called for and encou¬ 
raged ; and nations, from their real and 
imaginary wants, and exertions to fupply 
them, gradually go on to luxury and to 
refinement. When the inventions that 
took their rife from neceflity and conve¬ 
nience, 
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nience, have been carried ib far, as to leave 
genius at leifure to gratify itfelf with fub- 
jeCts of curiofty and amufement, it takes a 
more exalted courfe; the liberal arts fol** 
low, and proceed on towards perfection $ 
until fome of thofe revolutions to which 
nations are fubjeCt, arreit their progrefs, 
and again bury them in oblivion. Such 
was their fate in Egypt, in Greece, and in 
Italy, 

All the religions we are acquainted with, 
lay claim to a divine origin; all that are 
found eftablifhed in civilized nations, or¬ 
dain the adoration of God, and, with little 
other variation, than fuch as may depend 
on climate or local circumftances, inculcate 
fuch duties of morality, as tend to preferve 
order in fociety, and procure happinefs to 
the individual. It might be expe&ed, that 
an inflitution in its nature ib facred, and fo 
evidently neceffary to the peace and.welfare 
of mankind, wbuid be lei's liable than any 

13 4 other 
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other to perverfion or abufe: but though 
nothing can more ftrongly evince the do¬ 
minion of our paffions over our reafon, we 
every where find that religion has, more or 
lefs, been made fubfervient to their gratifi¬ 
cation, and employed to impofe on the 
credulous multitude. If we fee the Brahman 
in Hindoftan ufing the fuperft'ition he has 
created, to procure to himfelf and his order 
certain diftin&ions and privileges, we have 
feen the Chriftian prieft doing the fame: 
and, however melancholy the reflexion may 
be, the decline of refpedt for that religion, 
which in itfelf is fo pure, may principally be 
afcribed to the pride and mifcondudt of its 
minifters. 


The profeflbrs of the Chriftian, the Ma- 
homedan, and the Hindoo religion*, form 

by 


* There are many reafons which lead us to fuppofe, 
that the inhabitants of Pegu, Siam, Thibet, and even 

China 
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by far the greateft portion of the inhabitants 
of the globe. In companion with the num¬ 
ber of, the followers of any of thefe, every 
other religious denomination, as far as has 
been hitherto afcertained, may be looked 
upon as inconfiderable. Hiftory has re¬ 
corded the origin, and marked the progrefs, 
of the two former j but the rife of the latter, 
and the changes it may have undergone, 
are placed at a period fa remote, and we 
are yet fo defective in materials, that it is 
impoflible to follow its heps with the fame 
precifton, that may be expe&ed in treating 
of the others. 

The eflfe£ts of the do&rines of the Klio- 
ran are too well known to require a parti- 


china and japan, derived their religion from the fame 
fource with the Hindoos. The analogy between the 
worfhip of the people of Pegu and Siam, and that of 
the Hindoos, is fo palpably evident, as not to leave any 
doubt of their common origin. See Sketch X 7 Lb 
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cular difcuffion. They were delivered to 
an unenlightened people, by a daring and 
artful man, who profanely affedted to have 
an intercourfe with the Deity, and to be 
particularly feledted by him to convey his 

4* 

will to mankind. Hefupported this fabulous 
revelation with pretended vifions and mira¬ 
cles, which, though defpifed by us for their 
grolfnefs and abfurdity, operated with great 
effeft on the more ignorant Arabians, He 
commanded belief, punilhed difobedience, 
and every faithful Mufifulman thought it a 
pious duty to fubdue thofe by the fword, 
who refufed to embrace bis religion. The 
leaders of the early Mahomedans, being 
attiveandintrepid warriors, at the head of a 
hardy race of men, whom they had infpired 
with fanatic courage, like a torrent bore 
down all who attempted to oppofe them, 
and in an aftonifhingly fhort fpace of time 
carried their dominion and their faith into 
every quarter of the then known world, 


Science, 
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Science, as far as the Mahomedan religion 
fpread, felt its baneful influence; and ft ill 
wherever we find the banner of the crefcent 
raifed, we fee it followed by an enflaved, 
ignorant, and bigotted race of men, whole 
hiftory, excepting where it is faintly en¬ 
lightened by a few Arabian writers, creeps 
through one continued gloom of cherilhed 
barbarifm, 

At a time when the Roman empire was 
at the fummit of its power, when learning 
and the arts were admired and encouraged, 
and the worlhip of the -gods in its utmoft 
fplendor, the Chriftian religion was nfhered 
into the world in a remote and inconlider- 
ahle province, under the mildeft and moft 
humble alpeeft. 

rhofe who were cbofen to promulgate 
it to mankind, were taken from the Ioweft 
clafles of a people, who had fcarcely excited 
the attention of their more polilhed con¬ 
querors, by any thing but their turbulence 

and 
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and obftinacy. The Apoftles, now fo juftly 
held in high veneration by us, then un¬ 
known and undiftinguifhed, except within 
the humble fphere of their Chriftian con¬ 
verts, were, with their opinions, little no¬ 
ticed, and are but barely mentioned by the 
writers of thofe times * ** . At firft, they feem 

* It appears, that the Chriftians, till the reign of 
Trajan, had been fo little noticed, that no law had been 
eftablilhed for their trial or punifhmcnt. When Pliny 
was governor of Pontus, he applied to his friend and 
mailer for inftr u£tions how to proceed againlt them. 
The letter is curious, and the anfwer contains fcnti- 
ments of jullice that do honour to the great man who 
wrote it. They are tlie 97th and 98th in the collection 
of Pliny’s correfpondence. 

Tacitus mentions the Chriftians as having been ac¬ 
cused of fetting fire to Rome in the reign of Nero. He 
fays, “ Ergo abolendo rumori Nero fubdidit reos, et 

** quicfitifTmus poenis affecit, quos per flagitia invifos, 
« vulgusChriftianos appellabat.”—And, after having re¬ 
counted the excruciating tortures by which many of that 
religion were put to death, he proceeds,—“Ergo quan- 
u quam adverfus fontes, et noviflima exempla meritos, 
ft miferatio oriebatur,tanquam non utilitatepublica, fetl 
« in fxvitiani unius abfumerentur.” See Tacit. Ann. 
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to have been imprifoned and pumflied by 
the magiftrates, as men who, according 
to the then prevailing notions, were blaf- 
phemers of the gods, Equally expofed to 
the averfion of their countrymen and their 
conquerors, no teachers of any new religion 
ever began their million with lefs apparent 
probability of fuccefs. But, by their confi¬ 
dence in him they worlhipped, and their 
unremitting perfeverance, they gradually 
gained admittance among all ranks of men, 
from the cottage to the palace. Then, 
enemies to pride and violence, with the 
language of perfuaiion, they taught duties 
that were agreeable to the foundeft prin¬ 
ciples of morality; they recommended 
obedience, rather than oppofition, to the 
eftablifhed government; and by thefe mild 
means, their doctrines, in little more than 
three hundred years after the death of 
Chrift, had made fo great a progrefs, that 
they were embraced by the Roman Em¬ 
peror himfelf. The fyftem of heathen 

mythology, 

j-r 
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mythology, adorned with all the elegance 
in its rites that a refined and luxurious 
people could invent, and which had fo 
much contributed to the peffe&ion of the 
arts, fell before the gentle but prevailing 
force of Chriftianity; and the eagle of 
Jove, under which the victorious legions 
had been led, through a fieries of ages, to 
unparalleled renown, was changed for the 
Crofs, the fymbol of the faith which their 
fovereign had adopted. 

But befides the internal purity of the 
new do&rine, a variety of combined cir~ 
cumftances contributed to its rapid advance¬ 
ment ; and I hope it will not be thought 
out of place curforily to notice them. 

Mr. Gibbon, in his Hi/lory of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire , in follow¬ 
ing the courfe of human reafoning, and 
arguing from apparent caufes, has obferved, 
that the writings of Pagan fceptics had 

prepared 
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prepared the way, and the do&rine of the 
immortality of the foul principally con* 
tributed, to the fuccefs of the Chriftian 
religion. 

An examination of the writings of the 
ancients on the fubje& of their theo¬ 
logy, will drew that polytheifm was almoft 
univerfally confidered, by men of learning, 
as a fable fabricated to amufe the fuperfti- 
tious multitude, and calculated to maintain 
the influence and authority of the prieft- 
hood. We find that many of the raoft 
celebrated philofophers, both before, during, 
and after the Augufian age, made it the 
fubje£t of their antmadverfion: and ^s Mr. 
Gibbon very juftly remarks, the opinions 
and examples of men eminent for their 
rank and learning, rauft have confiderably 
influenced the opinions of the people. Few 
men either take the pains, or are poflefFed 
of fufficient knowledge, fairly to examine 
the religion in which they were born; they 

3 
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fn general follow it, and believe it prefer¬ 
able to any other, from habit and education. 
But when it was known, that thole who 
held the higheft ranks in the Bate, and 
who, in confequence thereof, even officiated 
in the priefthood, in their hearts dclpiled 
thofe ceremonies which they performed with 
apparent folefnnity; and made devotion, 
and the devout, the obje£ts of their wit and 
ridicule ; others, from vanity, or deference 
to their judgment, imitated their example; 
refpedt for religion was gradually under¬ 
mined; and the prejudice of education 
being removed, the mind, left Without any 
fixed fyftem, lay open to receive new opi¬ 
nion^ and to embrace new doctrines. 

In tracing the progrefs of a more rational 
and pure idea of the Supreme Ruler of the 
univerfe, than was entertained from the 
earlieft times by the many, we ffiall find, 
that the East ffied the 'firft light under 
whofe influence the variety of fyItems that 

afterwards 
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afterwards prevailed, grew up. Phereci- 
des fcems to have been the fir ft who in¬ 
troduced into Greece a regular notion of 
a ftate of rewards and puniftiments, in the 
doctrine of the metempfychofis, which, 
many ages previous to his time, prevail¬ 
ed, not only in Egypt, but among feveral 
more Eaftern nations. 

Pythagoras*, the difciple of Pherecides, 
travelled into Egypt and Chaldea, and, on 
his return from Babylon, extended and 
improved the doctrines of his predeceffor. 
It is a doubt among ancient writers, whe- 


* Diogenes Laertius,Porphyry, and Jamhlichus, who 
hare written his life* fpeakonJyof his travels in Chaldea, 
Egypt, Greece, and Italy; but from the tcftimony of 
other authors it appears move than probable, that he 
extended his travels to India, and that his philofophical 
opinions, and efpecially his dodlrine of the transmigra¬ 
tion of fouls, wore derived from the inftrudtions of the 
Brachmanes. See Eufebii Prep. Evang, cap. xo. 4. 
Alex. Polyhifh Apuh 5. Clem, of Alexandria, 

Vol. I. c ther 
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thcr he left any works behind him, or noi; 
but by what may be collefted from the 
writings of his difciples, it appears that, he 
taught the exiftence of a Supreme Being, . 
by whom the univerfe was created, and by 
whofe providence it is prel'erved : that the 
fouls of mankind arc emanations of that 
Being'*: that, on their reparation from the 
body, they go to places de(lined for their 
reception ; the fouls of the virtuous, after 
having been purified from every pvopen- 
fity to the things of this world, being 
re-admitted into the divine fource from 
whence they flowed j and the fouls of the 
wicked lent back to animate other bodies 
of tnen or beafts, according to the degree 
and nature of their vices, until, in a courfe 
perhaps of many tranfmigrations, they have 
expiated their crimes. Abftinertce from 
animal food was a natural confequence of 
thefe doctrines ; but the Pythagoreans re* 


■ * See Hindoo PhilofopJiy, Sketch X. 

J0 
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framed likewife From every fort of intoxicat¬ 
ing liquor, anti from eating beans, for which 
they feem to have entertained a fuperftilious 
refped, though we are unacquainted with 
the caufe. Befides theology, Pythagoras is 
faid to have inftruded his fcholars in arithme¬ 
tic, mathematics, natural hiftory, and mufic. 
His fchool formed a kind of community, 
into which he admitted the women and 
children of his followers. He exaded from 
his difciples a voluntary poverty j or rather 
that they fliould diveft themfelves of pro¬ 
perty individually, and live upon one com¬ 
mon flock. He impofed fecrecy; and, in 
order to teach them patience and perfeve- 
rance, they were prohibited from fpeaking 
for a greater or lefs fpace of time, as he 
thought they flood in need of trial and ex¬ 
ertion*. They were divided into two 

clafles. 


* Some of the ancients, in fpeaking of the education 
given to the children of the Brachnumes, fajy that while 
C 2 the 
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clafles. Thofe who had made a certain 
progrefs, were admitted about his perfon, 
and with them he ufed plain and natural 
language ; but to the reft, who were fepa- 
rated from him by a curtain, he Spoke in 
metaphors and fymbols. His dodtrines 
made a considerable progrefs in Greece and 
Italy, and probably gave birth to many of 
the more rational l'yftems of philofophy 
that Succeeded them. 

Socrates, who was perhaps the wifeft 
of all the ancient philofophers, confined his 
doctrines chiefly to maxims of morality. 
He endeavoured to bring men back from 
the ’wild and Speculative notions which 


the matters were teaching* die fcholars littened with 
blent attention; that they were not only forbidden to 
fpcak* but even to cough or fpU ; that all the fcholars eat 
in com man $ that their meals were preceded by bathings 
and purifications j and that before the firft meal they were 
obliged to render an account how the morning had been 
employed* Vide Strabo* 15* ApuL FJbridor. f. 
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chara&crifed the learning of his country¬ 
men at that time, and to confine the ftudles 
of his difciples to their own breads, in which 
benevolence and virtue could not fail of 
producing happiuefs, 





Hia opinions, as handed down to us by 
thofe who conftantly attended him, declare 
his belief in the unity of God, and in the 
immortality of the foul. He taught, that 
though God has not revealed to us, in 
what manner he exifts, his power, his 
wifdom, and never-ceafing providence, are 
exhibited in all we fee: that the order and 
harmony which reign throughout the uni- 
verfe announce a Supreme Being, by which 
every thing is conduced and preferved; 
that the religion of every country ordains 
his worfhip, let it be in ever fo varied a 
manner; and that it U the duty of all 
to refped their national religion, except 
in fuch points as may be contrary to the 
laws of nature, or may divert the attention 
C 3 from 
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from God to other objedts. He feems to 
have believed that the foul exifted before 
the body *; and that death relieves it from 
tbofe feeming contrarieties to which it is 
fubjedt, by its union with our material 
part. He taught, that the fouls of the vir¬ 
tuous return to their former ftate of hap- 
pinefs, while thofe of the wicked are doom¬ 
ed to puniihments proportionate to their 
crimes; that happinefs, both in this and 
in a future ftate of exiftence, depends on 
the practice of virtue, and that the bafis 
of virtue is juftice. He comprifed his idea 
of virtue in this maxim: “ Adore Gcd, 
tc honor your parents, and do good to 
“ all men. Such is the law of nature and 
“ reafon,” In fociety, he thought that 
every private confideration ought to yield 


* This idea feems evidently to have been borrowed 
from Pythagoras, who fuppofed the fouls of men to 
have pre-exifted in the divine foul, into which they at 
la ft: return. 
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to what could promote the good and laiety 
of the community to which we belong j 
and notwithftanding the mildnefs of his 
difpofition, his love of tranquillity, and 
general good-will to mankind, he entered 
into the buttle of arms, and ferved during 
three years in the Lacedaemonian war, 
with diftinguifhed reputation. Although 
he thought it not only weaknels, but even 
impiety, to be afraid of death, he con¬ 
demned fuicide, as a proof of cowardice 
rather than of courage, and as a defertion 
of the poft aligned to us by Providence. He 
firongly recommended perfeverance, fedatc- 
nefs, and modefty; and of the latt oi 
thefe virtues he was himlelf a diftin- 
guilhed example, often declaring, that the 
utmoft extent of his refearches had only 
taught him, “ that he knew nothing/’ He 
oppofed the corruption of the magiftrates, 
and the fuperftition and hypocrify of the 
priefthood : and at laft fell a vi£tim to their 
machinations, for praftifing virtues which 
C 4 
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have rendered his name facred to pos¬ 
terity, 

Plato, a difciple of Socrates, travelled 
into Egypt and Italy *, and upon his return 
eftablidled his fchool at the Academy. 
Like Socrates, he believed in the unity of 
the Supreme Being, without beginning or 
end; biit afierted, at the fame time, the 
eternity of matter. He taught, that the 
elements being mixed together in chaos, 
were, by the will of God, feparated, and rer 
duced into order, and that thus the world 
was formed : that God infufed into matter 
a portion of his divine fpirit f, which ani¬ 
mates and moves it ; and that he committed 
the care of this world, and the creation of 


# It appears that Plato once intended to vifit India, 
—Ad lucks et Alctgos intenSJfet animum 3 niji cum Bella turn 
vetuijpmt Aftaika . Apul. de dogm. Plat* 

t This is conformable to the opinions of the learned 
Hindoos* See Sketch X, 

mankind, 
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mankind, to. beings who are conftantly 
fubje&to his will. That mankind have two 
fouls, of feparate and different natures, the 
one corruptible, the other immortal : That 
the latter is a portion of the divine fpirit, 
refutes in the brain, and is the fouvee of 
reafon: that the former, the mortal foul, 
is divided into two parts, one of which, 
refiding in the heart, produces paflions and 
defires; the other, between the diaphragm 
and navel, governs the animal functions: 
That the mortal foul ceafes to extft with the 
life of the body, but that the divine foul, no 
longer clogged by its union with matter, 
continues its exigence, either in a Rate of 
happinefs or punifhment: That the fouls 
of the virtuous—of thofe whole actions are 
guided by their reafon—return after, death 
into the fource from whence they flowed !v ', 
while the fouls of thofe who fubmitted to 


* In this he likewiie agrees with the doftrines of 
the Hindoos. 
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the government of the paflions, after being 
for a certain time confined to a place defin¬ 
ed for their reception, are fent back to earth, 
'to animate other bodies. 


The above idea of a future ftate appears 
to be the mod prevalent in the works of 
this philofopher, and to form what may be 
called his fyjlem: But at the fame time it 
muft be confefled, that he broaches fo many 
notions of a different or contrary nature, 
that we are frequently left at large in re¬ 
gard to his real fentiments. A paflion for 
brilliant and novel doctrines, and too great a 
defire to acquire fame, even at the expence 
of truth, feem to have been the caufe of 
this evident inconfiftency in fo great and 
wife a man *, 

Aristotle, 


The learned Monfieur Freret in fpeaking of Fiato 
obferves : 


II dit fi fouventj et afi pcu dc diftattce, le pour et tc 
coutre lorfqu ij parle de Fetat de Fame apres cette vie. 




que 
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Aristotle, who ftudied at the Aca¬ 
demy, has been perhaps unjutliy a ecu fed 
of ingratitude to Plato. He undoubtedly 
ufed the privilege of every philofopher, in. 
advancing his own opinions, and differing 
from, thole of others, but yet he always 
admired the talents, and did jufliee to the 
merits of Plato. He even pronounced an 
oration in his praife, and erected an altar 
to his memory. 


que ceux qui regardent les fentimens de cc philofophe 
avec rcfpeCl, us peuvent s'e rupee her d’etre ehoque.; et 
fcandaliies. Tantut ii eft de 1’opinion de la metempfy- 
eofe, taut of de cellc des enfevs, et tantot de routes les 
deux 11 en com pole line troiiieme. Adieu r= ii avoit im¬ 
agine unc jaaiiiere dc fairs revivre les hoi times, qui n a 
nul rapport avec aucun autre de fes fyftcmes. Daus 
un endroit il com! mine les fcelernts a refter dans le Tar- 
tare pendant touts 1’etcrnite, dans un autre il les en tire 
au bout de mille aus, pour les Eure puffer dans d’autres 
corps. En un mot, tout eft trade cliez iui d'uiie maniere 
problematique, incertainc, peu decidee, et qui kifle a 
fes leebeurs un jnfte fujet de doubter, qu'd ait ete lut- 
prieme perfuade de la verite de ce qu’il avanqoit. 

Ariflotle 
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Ariftotle opened his fchool at the Ly¬ 
ceum ; and, from his manner of ‘teaching, 
his difciples became known by the name 
of Peripatetics. He has by fome been 
charged with atheifm, but I am at a lofs 
upon what grounds, as a firm belief in the 
exigence of a Supreme Being is clearly 
aflerted by him, and not any where con¬ 
tradicted *. 


He taught, that the univerfe, and mo¬ 
tion, are eternal, having for ever exifted, 
and being without end; and that although 
this world may have undergone, and be ftill 
fubjeCt to convulfions, yet motion, being 


* Fimec, Platon, et Ariltote, out etabli formellement 
1 ’unite d’un Dieu: et ce n’eft pas en paflant, c’eft dans 
des ouvrages fuivis, et dans I’expofition de leurs fyftemes 
fontles iur ce dogme. Ariflote n’a pas helitea recon¬ 
noitre Rieu comme premiere caufe du mouvement, et 
Platon comme l’unique ordonnateur de l’univers. 

Voyage du jeunt Anacharfts en Greet. 

regular 
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regular in its operation, brings back the 
elements into their proper relative fkua- 
tions, and preferves the whole : that even 
thefe convulfions have their fource in na¬ 
ture ; that the idea of a Chaos , or the ex- 
iftence of the elements without form or 
order, is contrary to*her laws, which we 
every where fee eftablifhed, and which, 
conftantly guiding the principle of motion, 
mull from eternity have produced, and to 
eternity preferve, the prefent harmony of 
the ufliverfe: that in every thing we are 
able to difcover a train of motive prin¬ 
ciples, an uninterrupted chain of caules 
and effects; and that as nothing can hap¬ 
pen without a caufe, the word chance is an 
unmeaning expreflion, employed in fpeak- 
ing of effects, of whofe caufes we are ig¬ 
norant*; that in following this chain we 
are led up to the primitive caufe, the Su¬ 
preme Being, the univerfal Soul, who, as 


# See Hindoo Philofophy, Sketch X. 
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the will moves the body, moves the whole 
iyftem of the univerfe : That God, there¬ 
fore, is the author of nature’s laws*—He 
fuppofed the fouls of mankind to be por¬ 
tions or emanations of the divine fpirie, 
which at death quit the body, and, like a 
drop of water falling into the ocean, are 
abforbed in the divinity. Though he thus 
admitted the immortality of human fouls, 
yet, as he did not fuppofe them to exifi in¬ 
dividually, he confequently denied a future 
Rate.of rewards and pumfhments. “ Of 
u all things,” fays he, M the mod terrible 
“ is death, after which we have neither to 
w hope for good, nor to dread evil.” 


His maxims of morality were of the 
pureft kind. He taught, that the great end 
of philofophy is to engage men to do that 
by choice, which the legifkture would ob¬ 
tain from them by fear : That we flhould 
honour our parents, love our children, and 
do good to all men; That focieties, or 
$ Rates, 
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ftates, are an aggregation of individual fa¬ 
milies, bound together by compacts and 
laws for their mutual interefts; and that it 
is the duty of every member of fociety, 
not only to be obedient to thpfe laws, but 
to negledt no opportunity of contributing 
to the general welfare of the fociety or ftatc 
to which he belongs. 

After the death of Ariftotle, the Peripa¬ 
tetics feem to have been divided in their 
opinions concerning the foul, fome con¬ 
tinuing to aftert that it was a part of the 
divine and eternal Spirit; others contend¬ 
ing, that, being united with the body, their 
exiftence mutually depended upon one 
another, and that both were mortal. 

Zeno of Cyprus, the founder of the 
Stoic fedt, had firft ftudied under Crates the 
Cynic, from whom he perhaps imbibed 
thofe notions of aufterity which afterwards 
charadterifed his dodtrines. 

He 
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He believed in the unity of the Supreme 
Being, and that the names of the other 
deities of his countrymen were only fyni- 
bols of his different attributes. 

He taught, that throughout nature there 
are two eternal qualities 3 the one a&ive, 
the other paffive: That the former is a pure 
and fubtle aether, the divine fpirit j and that 
the latter is in itfelf entirely inert, until 
united with the a&ive principle: That the 
divine fpirit, acting upon matter, pro¬ 
duced fire, air, water, and earth ; or fepa- 
rated the elements from each other: That 
it cannot however be faid, that God cre¬ 
ated the world by a voluntary determina¬ 
tion, but by the effedt of eftablifhed princi¬ 
ples, which have ever exifted and will for 
ever continue: Yet as the divine fpirit is 
the efficient principle, the world could 
neither have been formed nor preferred 
without him, all nature being moved and 
conducted by him, while nothing can move 

M M 
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or affedt God : That matter may be di¬ 
vided, meafured, calculated, and formed 
into innumerable fhapes; but the divine 
fpirit is indivifible, infinite, unchangeable, 
and omniprefent. 

He believed that the univerfe, compre¬ 
hending matter and fpace, is without 
bounds j but that the •world is confined to 
certain limits, and fufpended in infinite 
fpace : That the feeds of all things exifted 
in the primitive elements, and that by 
means of the efficient principle they were 
brought forward and animated: That man¬ 
kind come into the world without any 
innate ideas, the mind being like a fmooth 
furface, upon which the obje&s of nature 
are gradually engraven by means of the 
fenfes : That the foul of man being a por¬ 
tion of the Umverfal Soul , returns, after 
death, to its firft fource, where it will re¬ 
main until the deftruttion of the world, 
a period at which the elements, being once 
Vol. I. D 
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more confounded, will again be reftored to 
their prefent flate of order and harmony. 

Zeno taught, that virtue alone is the 
fource of happinefs, and that vice, not" 
withftanding the temporary pleafures that 
it may afford, is the certain caufe of pain, 
anxiety, and wretchednefs: That as men 
have it in their power to be virtuous, hap¬ 
pinefs may be acquired by all; and that 
thofe who by vice ; and intemperance be¬ 
come miferable, have no right to complain 
of their fufferings: That a virtuous man 
adores the Supreme Being, reft rains his 
paft]oiis, and enjoys the goods of this world, 
as if nothing belonged particularly to him- 
felf j lie conliders all mankind with the 
fame degree of affection, and having no 
ftrong partialities to individuals, he com¬ 
forts indifcriminately thofe who are affii&ed, 
receives fuch as want an afy-lum, and feeds 
thofe who hunger; all this he does un- 
difiurbed by ftrong emotion; he beholds 

the 
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&e divine will in all things, arid, amidft 
the tumults of this world, preferves a mind 
ferene and unruffled ! neither reproach nor 
praife affed him, nor doth he indulge re- 
i'entment on account of injuries; in re¬ 
tirement, and in the obfcurity of the night, 
he examines the a&ions of the day, avows 
his faults, and endeavours to amend them; 
and when he finds the hour of diflolution 
approaching, he is not afraid of death, but 
either awaits, or voluntarily embraces it* 

Thefe feem to have been the principal 
outlines of the doctrines of Zeno; although 
many of the Stoics carried the idea of the 
neceffity of mortification and abftinence to 
a much greater length, than appears to have 
been the intention of their founder. 

Epicurus, whofe notions were fo oppofite 
to thofe of the Stoic philofophers, attempted 
to account for the various operations in 
nature, without having recourfe to a Su~ 

D a preme 
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prcroe Being. a There is no occaflon, 
fays he, “ to afcribe to the gods what may 
“ be explained by philofophy.” But in 
this bold affertion he betrays only pre- 
fumption and vanity; as in the place oi 
a rational fyftem, allowing the agency of 
the divine will, he has iubftituted an hy¬ 
pothecs too fanciful and imaginary to Sip* 
port any clear and decided opinion. 

Lie obferves that, before we can form a 
fit idea of a fubftance that is diftinguifhed 
by any particular fhape, or that poflefles 
any particular qualities, we mufl firft have 
an idea of its primitive conftituent parts. 
He therefore fuppofes, as the bafls upon 
which his whole fyftem refts, That every 
thing is compofed of atoms, differing in 
ihape, but each indivifible, and pofle fling 
a natural tendency to unite, the exertion of 
which is the primary caufe oi motion in 
the whole fyftem of nature, and of the firft 

formation of all bodies. He fays, that 

matter 
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matter enables us to conceive an idea of 
certain portions of fpace, as different events 
do, of time; but it is impoffible to imagine 
fpace to be bounded by any limits, or time 
to have had a beginning: That the uni- 
verfe rauft from eternity have been the 
fame in its nature, its extent and quantity; 
That the world—our fyftem—has its li¬ 
mit's, and is fufpended in infinite fpace, in 
which myriads of other worlds may like- 
wife exift : That when we confine our 
ideas to the world we inhabit, we may form 
diftind notions of its duration, and fuppofe 
it to have a beginning and an end ; but if 
we extend them to the univerfe, and to 
eternity, we find no refting-place, and they 
mbit neceffarily be loft and confounded in 
the contemplation ; That nothing can bo 
properly faid to be annihilated, for though 
things may be difTolved from their parti¬ 
cular forms, and their component parts 
feparated, their atoms remain what they 

P 3 w?rQ 
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were from eternity, their quantity being 
liable neither to increafe nor diminution. 

He fuppofes the foul of man to be like- 
wife compofed of atoms indcfcribahly final!, 
igneous, and volatile: That the principal 
.feat of it is in the heart, and that in it ori¬ 
ginate pleafure, pain, fear, and anger : That 
it is moved to a&ion by the objects con¬ 
veyed to it by the fenfes, its chief affec¬ 
tions being pain and pleafure, whence 
arife averfion and defire ; That the foul be¬ 
ing engendered with the body, grows up and 
declines with it; that their mutual facul¬ 
ties depend upon their union ; and upon 
their feparation, action being at an end, 
thought and memory ceafe. 

A total difbelief in a ftate of future re¬ 
wards and punifhments, was the natural 
confequence of thefe dogmas. Kpicurus 
thought the notions entertained in this re- 

fpeft 
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fped by Ins countrymen, of Tartarus* of 
Elyfian. fields, and of a future judge of 
human, adions, very unworthy of philo- 
fophy, and unneceflary to our happinefs. 
He taught, that the ftudy of nature, and of 
her laws, will produce tranquillity and 
peace, undifturbed by vain and imaginary 
terrors: That we inuftnot however exped 
to be perfectly happy; we are men, a?td 
not gods, and Ihould be contented with 
that degree of happinefs our imperfed 
being will admit of: that nature doth not 
require to be corrected, but to be guided : 
that happinefs and pleafure are fynony- 
mous j and that the practice of virtue af¬ 
fords the high ell and mod: permanent 
happinefs, which alone pofTeffes this pe¬ 
culiar property, that it may be conftantly 
enjoyed : that the good of fociety, and 
the love of mankind in general, ought to 
dired all our adions: that he who pradifes 
any one virtue to excefs, negleding his 
other duties., cannot be properly called 

D 4 virtu- 
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virtuous;—our actions muft be in har¬ 
mony ; the mufician does not content liirn- 
felf with tuning one particular firing, all 
the tones muft be in concord: that we may 
freely indulge thofe pleafures, that are not 
likely to produce any ill; and that a tem- 
porary ill muft be differed, in order to 
enfure a greater and more lading pleafure; 
but that it is the excefs of weaknefs to yield 
to the temptation of any gratification, which 
may leave a greater or more permanent 
evil behind : That, to preferve to ourfelves 
the power of enjoying fenfual pleafures, we 
ought to be temperate in the ufe of them: 
That among civilized nations, men, actu¬ 
ated by the public good, ought to be de¬ 
cent in their conduct; and fcrupuloufly 
obferve fuch rules and cuftoms as are efta- 
blifhed to preferve order and harmony in 
the community to which they belong. 

The doCtrines of Epicurus were fo po¬ 
pular, that the Athenians ereCted a ftatue to 

his 
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his memory; they made a very rapid pro-r 
grefs, and were foon carried into Italy. 

T hey were greatly admired by the Romans, 
and fuiited perhaps the feelings of a refined 
and luxurious people better than thole ok 
Zeno, Lucretius, Cellus, Pliny the elder. 
Lucan, arid many other diftingufhed 
Roman names, may be reckoned in the lift 
of Epicureans; and the friend of Cicero, * 
Pompom us Attic us, was a difciple of the 
Epicurean Zeno qf Sidon. 

Such are the chief features of thofc 
do&rlnes in philofophy which from the 
bofom of Athens fpread themfelvcs over 
Greece and Italy, and at laft found their 
way into the remote!! parts of the Roman 
empire. Though feveral Greeks had writ- 
; n in favour of atheifm, yet it feems to 
have made but little progrefs; even mo ft 
pf the Epicureans fo far modified the origi¬ 
nal tenets of the fe<ft as to acknowledge the 

i I 

exiftepce of a Supreme Being; and upon 
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the whole we may venture to conclude, 
that, towards the time of the appearance of 
Chrift, men of learning, in general, were 
deijl j, and that only the people, and the 
ignorant, retained any refpedt for the an¬ 
cient theology. 

But however unanimous they may have 
been in their belief of the exiftence and 
unity of one Supreme Being, they were 
exceedingly divided in their fentiments con¬ 
cerning the nature and immortality of the 
foul *. Many of the moft eminent philo¬ 
sophers treated the idea of a future Hate as 

\ a fable, 


* Plato dixit animam eflcntiam fc moventem ; Xe- 
nocrates aumerum fe moventem ; Ariftoteles, intellec- 
tum feu motum perpetuum ; Pythagoras et Philolaus, 
hafmomam; PolTidonius, ideam; Afclepiadcs, quinque 
fenfuum exercitium fibi confonum Plippocrates, 
fpiritum tenuem per omne corpus diffufum; Heraclitus 
Ponticus, lucem *, Heraclitus Phyficus, fdntillam ftcl- 
Uris eficntisc j Zenon, concretum corpori fpiritum j 
Democritus,' fpiritum infertum atom is; Critolaus Peri- 
pteticus, conftare earn de quinta efTentia j Hipparchus, 

l ignem j 
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a fable, arid thole who profeflcd to believe 
in it, di fa greed fo widely among them- 

4. 

{elves, that no clear and decided opinion 
can be collected from their works. We 
find it a common maxim, that thofe could 
not fuffer, who did not exifl j and, taking 
confolatibn from an idea, from which nature 
recoils, they compared death to a profound 
deep, undifturbed by dreams, when we are 
lmconfcious of exiftence. Innumerable in- 
fiances might be quoted, of the prevalence 
of thefe doubts among the philofophers 
that flourhhed ihortly before, and loon 
after, the appearance of the chriitian. doc¬ 
trines.—A few, however, may fuflice. 

When Cedar pleaded for feme of thofe 
that were engaged in the confpiracy of 


ignem $ Anaximenes, aera Empedocles et Critias, 
fanguinem 5 Parmenides, ex terra et igne; Xcno* 
phases, ex terra et aqua j Epicurus, fpcciem ex igne 
acre & fpiritu mixtarn. 

AIace-OBJOS in Sam. 1 Sap. lib. I* cap. 14. 

Catiline, 
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Catiline, he faid, “ that death was not, in 
4 * fadt, any puniftiment, as it put an end to • 
(e thought and pain.” 

Even Cicero, after having fliewn the 
errors and uncertainty of thofe who had 
treated of a future ftate, fays, in an epiftle 
to Torquatus, that “ death puts an end to 
“ thought and fentiment j” in one to Te- 
rentius, u that death is the end of every 
** thing:” in another place, that u a firm and 
“ elevated mind is free from care and un- 
“ eafinefs, and defpifes death, which only 
M places us in the ftate in which we lay be- 
M fore we were born:” and publicly before 
the judges and people he afferted, that, “ by 
* c death, we lofe all fenfe of pain*.” 

Epictetus 


* Nam nunc quidem, quid tandem illi mali mors 
ttttulit ? Niii forte ineptiis ct fabulis ducimur, ut ex- 
iftimemus ilium apud inferos impiorum fupplicia per- 
ferre, ac plures illlc ofFendifle inimicos, quam hie 
rdiquiffe: a focrus, ab uxorum, a fratris, a liberum 
poems, adum eife prsecipitem in feeler atorum fedem 

atque 
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Epi&etus was of opinion, that after death 
we fhall return to the fource from whence 
we came, and be united with our primitive 
elements. * 

Strabo, in fpeaking of the Brachmanes, 
fays, “ Texere etiam fabulas quafdam, 
“ quemadmodum Plato, de immortalitate 
** animte, et de judiciis qua* apud inferos 
** hunt, et alia hujufmodi non pauca.” 
Strabo, lib. xv. 

Seneca writes in a letter to Marcia: 
“ Cogita nullis defundtos malis affici illam 
lc quce nobis inferos faciunt terribiles, 
** fabulam effe, nullas imminere mortuis 
“ tenebras nec carcerem, nec flumina fla- 


atque regioncm, quae fi falfa funt, id quod cmnes Intel- 
ligunty quid ei tandem aliud mors eripult, prseter fen- 
fum doloris. Cicero pro Cluent. 

Yet Cicero fays, in another place, t( Naturamipfam de- 
immortalitate animorum agere t quod fi omnium confenfus 
natures vox ejl y £s»V.” Cic. e Tufc. qu. r. 

grantia 
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a ‘ grantia igne,. nec oblivionis amnein, ned 
u tribunalia et reos. Lu ferunt Hh. poetre, 
u et van is nos agitavere terroribus. Mors 
“ omnium dolorum et folutio eft et finis, 
u ultra quam mala noftra non exeunt, qua; 
“ nos in illam tranquillitatern, in qua ante- 
“ quam nafceremur jacuimus reponit. Si 
w mortuorum aliquis miferetur cur et non 
u natorum mifereatur,” Seneca, it Con/oL 
ad Mapciam , cap. 19. 

The fame philosopher in one of his tra¬ 
gedies, publicly exhibited before the people, 
avows the fame opinion*. 


* Varum eft? art timufos fabula declpit? 

Umbras corporibus vivere conditis ? 

An toll morimur, nullaque pars manet noflri ? 

S. Poll mortem nihil eft, jpfaque mors nihil: 
Vclocis ipatii meta noviflfuna. 

Spem ponant avid!, foiiciti metum 
Qmxsris quo jaceas poft: obitum loco ? 

Quo non nata jaccnt. --- 

Mors individua eft, noxia cor port 

Nec pareens anitnac. Triad. Act FI, CMruf.' 

The 

III. 
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The fentiments of Pliny are very plainly 
exprefTed in the following paffage : “ Om- 
“ nibus a fuprema die eadem, quae ante 
“ primum, nec magis a morte fenfus ullus, 
w aut corporis, aut anirase, quam ante 
“ natalem. Eadem enim vanitas in fuh 
turum etiam fe propagat, et in mortis 
u quoque tempora ipfa fibi vitam mentitur, 
u alias immortalitatem animas, alias tranf- 

“ figurationem, alias fenfum inferis dando, - 

■ 

“ 6c manes colendo :—ceu vera ullo modo 
** fpirandi ratio ho mini a ceteris animalibus 
'*• diftet.” Pun, Hi/I. lib, j . cap , 56. 

Many other inftances might be adduced, 
to prove that the belief of the mortality of 
the foul was very prevalent; and that the 
notions of thofe who profefled a contrary 
opinion were often contradictory and con- 
fufed, and always without rational proof. 
Yet every one who reflected, muft have 
been confcious of an intelligent principle - 
wdthin him, anxious to explore this im¬ 
portant 
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portant but impenetrable fecret, and in 
■fome meafure intuitively convinced of a 
fuperiority to its preterit ftate, and of an ex¬ 
igence in another. But though the con- 
fctoufnefs of fuch a principle, and the va¬ 
riety of reafons it could difcover to prove 
its an mortality, might lead him to belie vis 
it; other arguments muft have offered doubt 
—he law the mortal frame conftantly ex- 
poled to danger, natural diAblution gra¬ 
dually approaching, and even the faculties 
of the mind partaking of the decay of the 
body—he faw the friend that he cherilh- 
ed, or the objed that he loved, confumed 
to allies, or expofed to more humiliating 
corruption,—.Did they exift who were 
gone?—Was ho yet to fee them?—-Was 
he to exift liimtelf ?—Or was the teene to 
be eternally doted, and all our affedions, 
and thofe mental powers on which we 
vainly pride ourfelves, to be dilfolved in. 
nothing? A variety of anxious thoughts 
muft have prefled upon the mind ; and, in 

the 
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the impatience of agonizing doubt, it was 
perhaps difpofed to arraign the jufbice of the 
Supreme Being, for having given faculties 
to inquire into that awful queftion, yet in- 
fufficient to refolve it. 

i 

In the mid ft of this folicitude, Chrif- 
tianity was announced, declaring the veil 
which covered that myftery to be re¬ 
moved, and, out of companion to the 
human race, the certainty of a future ftate 
to be revealed by God himfelf. The 
pleafing profpedl was held out to all claffes 
of men indifferently ; no diftin&ion was 
made between the emperor and the Have ; 
happinefs and mifery depended on the firm- 
nefs of belief in the doftrines* and the 
practice of the injunctions, of Chrift, the mo¬ 
rality of which, though confonant to, per¬ 
haps furpaffed in purity, the precepts of 
thofe wife and virtuous philofophers who 
had already inftruCted mankind. 

•Not lefs flattering than the profpeCt of the 
immortality of the foul, was that of the re- 

E furreCtion 
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furredion of the body; and this do&rine 
may likewife have confiderably affifted the 
rapid advancement of Chriftianity^. It 
was better adapted to the capacities of the 
illiterate, than the abftrufe notions of the 
heathen. philofophers, and was acceptable 
to the feelings of all. Such is our dread 
of diffolution, that even thofc who were not 
decidedly convinced of the certainty, were 
flattered with the idea, of a future ftate, 
where they were again to appear in the form, 
they then enjoyed, and fee and converfe 
with thofe they loved, in the fbape they had 
already known them. 

The greateft difficulty in the way ofcon- 
verfion, feems to have been the myftery by 


* Though the belief of the re furred ion. of thc- 
body was profeffed by all the Jews, except the Saddu- 
eees, it does not feem to have been entertained by 
any of the Greeks and Romans.—Many of the Jews, 
after their return from. Chaldea,, believed in the 
Metempfychofis. 

C <5 


which 
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which God had conveyed his will to man/ 
which being above human comprehen- 
fion, could not be explained, and was 
therefore either to be rejected or believed j 
but, in rejecting this mvftery, men mufl 
alfo have rejeded the authority on which 
their expectation of a future flate was 
founded. 

i 

The early Chriftians fupported their faith 
with great purity of manners; which, with 
the examples of the martyrs, mud have 
greatly contributed to obtain belief* and 
to fupply the place of argument. The 
mind is naturally difpofed to compafhon- 
atc thofe who fuffer; their words and adions 
have more than ordinary weight. The 
martyrs fubmitted to all the torments which 
cruelty could invent, vrith patience and 
refignation; rejeded every offer of re-* 
lief, when propofed to them on condition 
of their denying their faith in Chrift; they 
met death itfelf with indifference, and in 

E z their 
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their Jaft moments (hewed the fulled per- 
fuafion, that they were only going to quit a 
mortal and inconvenient frame, to enjoy 
more perfect happineiV, 

That the abovementioned caufes forward¬ 
ed the fuccefs of Chridianrty, may be ob- 
ferved from the little progre& it has made 
in Hindodan. The Hindoos refpedl their 
own religion, believe in a future date, and 
perfection is entirely contrary to their 
do&rines. Notwithftanding the labours of 
jiii/lionaries,' therefore, for upwards of two 
centuries, and the eftablifhments of different 
ChrilHan nations, who fuppoft and protect 
them, out of at lead thirty millions of Hin¬ 
doos, that are in the poffeffions of the 
Englifh and of the Princes who are de¬ 
pendant on them, there are not, perhaps, 
above twelve thotifand Ghridians, and thofe 
almoft entirely Chandalahs , or out calls % 

The 

* (< .rout Indien, qui embratte le Chriftianifme, ell 
'* abiolument banni de fa tribe, eft abandonne aux 

tl itifultes 
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The early Chriftians feern to have been 
without any fettled hierarchy, and without 
any eftablifhed forms of religious wor/hip, 
Diiperfed in'the different cities of the Ro¬ 
man empire, they formed themfelves into 
focieties, which were only conneOed with 
each other by profeffing the fame belief, and 
being expofed to equal danger. When the 
members of thefe focieties occasionally met 
together, any one fpoke who felt himfelf 
fo difpofed ; and theSgrft appearance of dis¬ 
tinction or precedence we can find, was the 
chufing of prefbyters or elders, to whom 
was entrusted the care of aflembling the 
members at fit times 5 of watching over 
their manners; and of affifting their dif- 
trefied brethren from the voluntary con¬ 
tributions of the iociety. As the number 


i( infultes de toute fa nation : Auffi ne trouvent-on 
w point que la religion Chretienne ait fait de grands 
“ progres en ce pais la, quoiqu-en difent les miffion- 
u naires Remains,” 

La Croze> tome ii. fiv. 6 . p. 7 o 6 . Ed. de la Haye, 1 758. 

E 3 of 
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of profelytes increafed, farther and more 
permanent regulations were thought necef- 
fary; and the next ftep to higher prefer¬ 
ment that is recorded, was the ele&ion of 
certain perfons among the prefbyters, to 
prefide at the aflemblies, to collect the re- 
fult of their deliberations, and who, in the 
interim of their meetings, had the power 
of receiving and applying alms, and of cor- 
refponding with the focieties eftablifhed in 
other places. The name given to thefe was 
JZpifcopiy a term we find equally applied to 
perfons in different trufts, and which literally 
fignified an infpe&or or fuperintendant 
In the procefs of time, the fun&ions 
of religious wcrfhip were entirely commit¬ 
ted to thofe infpedtors and to their inferior 


* The title of Pope (PapaJ was originally given 
indiferiminately to all bifhops and patriarchs, and it was 
only towards the end of the nth century that Gregory 
the Vllth obtained, at a council held at Rome, that 
this appellation fhould be confined to that fee. In the 
Greek church the ancient mode continues to this day. 



affiftants; 
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aififlants; and hence arofethe diftindion of 
the clergy , from the laity, or great bulk of 
the Chr;ftians. With the augmentation of 
the number and quality of the Ghriftians, 
the fituation of the clergy became naturally 
more important; frefh ceremonies were 
gradually introduced, to render the worth ip 
more fplendid. From the luppofed examples 
in the early ages of Chriftianity, and by 
forced interpretations of the facred writings, 
a variety of pious duties was invented, 
of little real ufe perhaps to mankind, 
but calculated to obtain and prcferve 
that dominion of the priefthood, by which 
it fo long kept every other order of men in. 
a date of the moft abjed fubjedion.—It 
was the llavery of the mind.—Philofophy 
and the arts, which had already been con- 
fiderably affeded by the influence of the 
new religion, were loif under the inunda¬ 
tions of barbarians that overwhelmed the 
Roman empire. The fmall degree of un¬ 
couth learning which yet remained, being 


E 4 
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entirely in poffefiion of the priefts, con- 
fid erably contributed to confirm their 
influence over the rude and uninftruded 
laity, and to maintain and extend fuper- 
ftition, which, from the earlieft times, they 
feem to have foftered with unwearied 
pains. Their afcendency being eftablifhed 
without oppofition or control, they not 
only commanded in fpiritual matters, but 
direded in worldly affairs with imperious 
interference. Intoxicated with the fubmif- 
fion that was every where fhewn to them, 
they often committed fuch wanton and 
extravagant ads of authority, that we 
are frequently loft in amazement, between 
the infolence of thofe who commanded, 
and the folly of thofe who obeyed. 
But in the plenitude of their power, 
and in the enjoyment of the immenfe 
wealth they had by various means ac¬ 
quired, they negleded to obferve that ex¬ 
terior decorum with which their condud 
had been formerly clothed, and furniftied 

examples 
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cxj. tuples of very licentious and diforderly 
manners. Thefe did not efcape obfcrvation; 
the people in fome countries, not with hand¬ 
ing their infatuation, began to murmur; 
while the higher ranks of men were already 
difpofed to refinance. The invention of print¬ 
ing, about the middle of the fifteenth century, 
brought forth fcience from its dark retreats 
within the walls of monafteries, from whence 
it had ihed but a faint and partial light 
upon the univerfal barbarifm of the age. 
Superftition declined, in proportion to the 
progrefs made by letters; phenomena, that 
had been employed to awe the ignorant, 
were found to proceed from natural caufes; 
and the minds of every clafs of men imbibed 
fbme part of that knowledge, which now 
began to diffufe itlelf all over Europe, 

Controverfv feems to have been the con- 
ftant companion of religion:—it was almoft 
coeval with our faith. But early in the 
fifteenth century it broke out with uncom¬ 
mon violence; and the difputes of church¬ 



men 
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men were carried on with fo much acri¬ 
mony anti imprudence, that by means of 
the prefs, the whole arcana of the policy 
and abufes of the prieflhood were laid 
open to the inquiry and judgment of 
the laity. 

In order to crufh the new opinions, 
which, in confequence of thefe difputes, be¬ 
gan to appear and to fpread themfelves in 
many parts of Europe, the Roman pontiff 
had recourfe to violent and injudicious 
meafures. Anathemas and excommunica¬ 
tions were pronounced againft all who en¬ 
couraged or profeffed them; and the princes 
of Chriflendom were called upon to exert 
their power and authority to eradicate and 
deftroy them. But, as is generally the cafe 
when perfecution is employed to oppofe 
rea-fon, it decided thofe who were waver¬ 
ing, and made men more pofitive in 
their refinance. The proteflant doctrines 
fpread with uncommon rapidity, and ope¬ 
rated, wherever they gained ground, not 
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only to effedfc ecclefiafHcal, but like wife 
the mod: important political, changes^ 
during the ftruggle that preceded them, 
Europe, for a long .(pace of time,'exhi¬ 
bited the moft extraordinary and melan* 
choly feene that is to be found in the 
hiftory of mankind : a ftate of religious 
frenzy univerfally prevailed. The fire of per* 
fecution was lighted up from one extremity 
of Chriftendom to the other ; and men law 
their fellow-creatures and citizens com¬ 
mitted to the flames, not only without re- 
morfe, but with pteafure and exultation. 
All the bonds of focial life were broken; 
and bigotry and f .naticifm were bulily 
employed to fmother the feelings of nature, 
and the fentimeuts of loyalty, of gratitude, 
and of friend (hip. Sovereigns defeended 
from the throne to be the bloody afTaffins of 
their people *, or drove them to abandon 

their 

i ‘ 

* Fifty thoufand inhabitants of the Low Countries 
are fuppofed to have been put to death on account of 

their 

9 -> 
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their own, and feek refuge in other, 
countries. Confidence and fafety were no¬ 
where to be found ; for neither rank nor 
merit, obligations conferred, nor con¬ 
nections of blood, afforded any fecurity. 
The oftenfible caufe of thefe enormities was 
religion, while the real and true objects of 
religion were forgotten. Men, apparently 
deprived of their reafon* in the wild courfe 
of their miftaken zeal, never, flopped to 
recolleCt that they were adting in dis¬ 
obedience to the laws of that God whom 
they pretended to ferve, and in oppofition 
to the dodtrines they affedted to profefs, 
which inculcate charity, benevolence, com¬ 
panion, and indulgence for the errors and 
infirmities of others. 


their religious principles, during the reign of Charles 
V. only. The number feems almoft incredible, 
but it is affirmed by feveral cotemporary hiftorians. 
Yet Charles was milder and lefs bigotted than his fon 
and fucceflor Philip. The maffacre in the night of 
St. Bartholomew at Paris, and fimilar fcenes of horror 
in different parts of Europe, ffiew to what length a 
blind zeal can carry an unenlightened people. 



But 
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But the charm, that formerly rendered 
the minds of men capable of receiving with 
reverence any dogma that was preferibed to 
them, being broken, every one who was 
fo inclined, commented upon and explain¬ 
ed the facred writings according to his own 
particular notions: and from among the 
Reformers arofe a variety of feds, as in¬ 
tolerant towards each other, as the church of 
Rome was towards thofe who had emanci¬ 
pated themfelves from its authority. The 
laity, who hitherto had been kept in pro¬ 
found ignorance, efpecially on religious 
matters, eagerly read the books of con- 
troverfy, and felt their vanity confiderably 
flattered, in being at liberty to difeufs and 
give their opinions on fubjeds which but 
lately it would have been criminal for them 
to have inquired into. They became ac- 
cuftomed to ftudy and investigation. The 
liberty that was given to the prefs in the 
countries where the Proteftant religion pre¬ 
vailed, and efpecially in thofe which en¬ 
joyed 
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joyed a free government, enabled men of 
genius to examine things with freedom, 
and to exprefs themfelves without reftraint* 
Philofophy and the fciences, even in the 
xnidft of civil and religious revolutions, were 
making confide rahie progrefs ; and thefe, 
with the improvements in navigation, which 
led to the difcovery of other countries and 
other people, tended to expand the mind, 
and make men more liberal in their notions. 
The inereafe of circulating wealth, produced 
by the extenfion of commerce, and the gold 
and fiSver that were poured into Europe 
from America; the eafy communication 
that was cftablifhed between different 
countries, and the facility' of exchanging 
their refpe&ive productions, produced new 
and varied wants and pleafures. The 
ftudious, the induftrious, and the diffipated 
pare of mankind, found each fufficient oc¬ 
cupation. The fweets of iocial life became 
more numerous and refined ; public tran« 
quillity was neceffary to the enjoyment of 
5 them \ 
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them; and men grew averfe to fierce civil 
broils, and indifferent about religious con- 
tefts. But as they unfortunately often pro¬ 
ceed from one extreme to the other j as 
formerly it was the fafhion to feek fame by 
wild and extravagant a£ts of devotion, ft? 
of late years fome have imagined that 
they evince a fuperlorky of genius, by af¬ 
fecting to have no religion. But without 
entering into the arguments either of fcep- 
tics or divines, it will always afford com¬ 
fort to the humble believer, to reflect, that 
the moft profound metaphyficians, the beffe 
philosophers of this or any age, and thofe 
who have made the greatefl progrefs in ther 
fciences, were not only exemplary in their 
moral chara&ers, but that their writings 
tend, while they enlighten the mind, to 
inereafe our veneration for the Supreme' 
Being. The farther they proceeded in 
their difcoveries, the more they adored the’ 
Creator of the univerfe, and perceived the 


infuf- 
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JrafUfficienty of human wifdom to find out 
or explain his ways. 

In feme more modern writers we find 
the power of fancy* and the force of ridi¬ 
cule* employed to deprive mankind of 
their greatefl confolation, and foe let y of its 
belt fupport j—-but to what other motive 
can this endeavour be aferibed, than to a 
licentious vanity courting a criminal difi- 
tin&ion ? 

Many of the early Chriftians, even fome 
ol the fathers of the church* previous to 
their con verb on to Chriftianity* had adopt¬ 
ed the opinions of Plato, and other Greek 
philofophers; and hence, doubtlefs, it arofe* 
that fome of the doftrines then profeffed 
are evidently tinged with their notions. 

The belief of three ftates after this life* 
which is m enjoined by the church of 

Rome, 
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Rome, Teems to have been taken from 
Plato ; but this, as well as other opinions, 
might probably be traced to a more diftant 
origin. 

The dodrine of the Metempfychofis was 
openly avowed by fomeof the early feds 
who brought paffages from the holy fcrip- 
tures in fupport of their extraordinary 
fidions. 

They likewife believed in the eternity of 
matter, not fuppofing that any thing could be 
formed from nothing. Nam et quidam in¬ 
fir mi ores hoc prius credere de materia 
potius fub-jacenti volunt, ab illo univerfi- 
tatem dedudam, fecundum philofophos j\ 


'* See Letter from Father Bouchet to M. Huet 
Bifiiop of Avranches.—Lettres edif. & curieufes, 
tome xii. p. 170. Edit, de Paris, 1731. 

■f Tertul. de Refur. Carn. c. pi. 
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Moft of the Onoftics imagined that 
the Divinity (Demiurgus) who created 
the world, was different from, but fub~ 
ordinate to, the Supreme Ruler of the 
univerfe 

Orlgen, and others, believed in the de~ 
ftriuftion and fucceffion of worlds; and 
that thefe revolutions had ever exlfted and 
would continue throughout eternity f* 

This opinion, as well as that of many 
of the Greeks on this fubjedt, feems to be 
derived from the doctrine of tranfmigra- 
tion ; the foul that is faid to pervade the 
globe, being fuppoied to be infufed into 
that which may fticceed it.—The Origenifts 
thought that the fouls of mankind had 
exifted before the body, and, like the 
Hindoos, rejected the idea of eternal pu- 
nifh merit. 



# Ap. EuTraip. Ev. xu i8. 
f Grig, in Proem. &c. 

La&antius, 
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La&antius, who was felefted to be the 
preceptor of the fon of Conftantine, and fo* 
his eloquence was diftinguifoed by the ap¬ 
pellation of the Chrlftlan Cicero , likewife be¬ 
lieved in the pre* * § exiftence of the foul ** 

The opinion of its being an emanation 
bf the Divinity, which is believed by the 
Hindoos, and was profefled by the Greeks, 
fee ms likewife to have been adopted by 
the Chriftians. Macrobius obferves, Ani- 
marum originem manure de ccelo r inter retfi 
philofophantes indubitata conjlat ejfe Jidei f. 
—Saint Juftin fays, the foul is incorruptible, 
becaufe it emanates from God J : and his 
difcipIe,Tatianus the Aflyrian,obferves, that 
man having received a portion of the Di¬ 
vinity is immortal as God is §. 


* La£tant. Div. Infh vii. ^ 

f Macr. in Som, Scip. i, 

X S. )uf. de Refur. 9. 

§ Tatian, cent. Greci N. 10* 
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Many believed that the Deity had con¬ 
fided the care of the things of this world to 
celeftial beings, defined to that purpofe. 
Saint juft in Martyr fays, in his Second 
Apology to . the Senate of Rome, “ God 
“ who created the univerfe, having arranged 
the elements, and the fun, the moon, and 
a the ftars j having difpofed the feafons, and 
“ their various .productions; having placed 
under man the things of the earth j com- 
raitted the human race, and all that is uu~ 
" der heaven, to angels, whom he has com- 
“ manded conflantly to watch over them V* 

Athenagoras, in an add refs to the Em¬ 
peror Marcus Aurelius, obferves, “ The 
w Chriftians admit of a number of angels 
“ and fpirits that God the creator diftributed 
u over the ftars, the heavens, the world, and 
u all that it contains f.” 


f St. Juft. Apol. y. li. 5. 
f Athcn. Legat. Chr. n. 10. 

Some 
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Some even imagined, that the fpace be¬ 
tween the heavens and the earthy was inha ¬ 
bited by beings that were enemies to man¬ 
kind, like the evil genii of Greece, and the 
Deutas of Hindoftan 1 . 

“ All the heretics of the early ages,’" 
fays Father Bouchet, “ being infatuated 
u with Platonifm, aferibed to angels, what 
“ that philofopher laid of inferior deities fv* 

Had we fufficient data to go upon in 
examining the hiftorv of the Hindoo re¬ 
ligion, we might probably follow' the pure 
worihip of an almighty, juft, and mer¬ 
ciful God, through all its ftages of cor¬ 
ruption, to its prefent complicated ftate. 
The following Sketches may perhaps enable 


* S. Hier. 

f Lettres edif. & cur, tom, xii. p. 191. Ed, de 
Paris, 1781, 

1 3 
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the reader to form fome judgment upon 
this fubjed; and whatever reafon we may 
have to confider the religion we profefs 
as a peculiar revelation of God, we ought 
to look upon the fincere believers of an^* 
other, with lefs feverity than men in ge¬ 
neral have done. To hate or defpife any 
people, becaufe they do not profefs the 
fame faith with ourfelves; to judge them 
illiberally, and arrogantly to condemn them, 
is, perhaps, in fad, to arraign the wifdom 
jand goodnefs of the Almighty, 


P 
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SKETCH II. 

Sources of Information concerning 
Hindojian . 

JN tracing the progrefs of the arts and 
feiences, we have been accu domed to 
confider Egypt as the country which gave 
them birth ; but an opinion has lately been 
entertained, that they were probably 
brought thither from Hindoftan. An 
analogy has been difeovered between the 
religion of the Hindoos and Egyptians; a 
fimilarity is found in fome of their cuf- 
toms ; and a certain acquaintance with the 
fame feiences feems to have been common 
to both. To wrefl an honour from the 
Egyptians which they have fo long and fo 
peaceably enjoyed, to furmount the pre¬ 
judices that are in their favour, and to 

F 4- over- 
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overturn an opinion that has been confirm¬ 
ed by the fan&ion of fo many ages, feems 
a work fo replete with difficulty, that I 
think no one who fhall attempt it, fhould 
flatter himfelf with hopes of complete fuc- 
cefs. When opinions are once adopted, 
men feldom go fairly in quefl: of truth; 
there is always a bias to thefe; they 
generally look for what may ftrengthen, 
and receive unwillingly what may combat 
them. 



In our early youth we imbibed, with claffic 
learning, a degree of veneration for the 
Egyptians, and hence a predilection in 
their favour that will probably remain 
with us during our lives. We thought we 
beheld the arts and feiences coining from 
Egypt, and fpreading themfelves in thofe 
countries, to which we always look back 
with a degree of enthufiaftn ; it never en¬ 
tered our imagination to go beyond that, 
and to feek their origin in a more diftant 
clime; but we gave up our admiration to the- 
4 peoplq 
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people to whom the Greeks themfelves 
qwed that inftrudtion which rendered them 
faperior to other nations. 

From Greek and Roman authors we 
learn but little of the Hindoos j and the 
attention they excite in hiftory fecms ra¬ 
ther to arife from their having been con¬ 
quered by fome great hero, or mentioned 
by fome favourite writer, than from their 
own confequence as a nation. We were 
indifferent about a people of whom we 
had fcareeiy any knowledge. But the de¬ 
fire of conqueft, and the thirft of gain, hav¬ 
ing brought us to a more intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with them, and the fpirit of 
inquiry being roufed, we go back with 
avidity to thofe paflages which had left but 
a flight impreflion, and are fiuprifed to fee 
the fame manners and cuftoms, the fame 
religion and laws, exifting, and now in ufe, 
which we find to have prevailed at the re¬ 
mote ft period we can trace. 

Though 




J 
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Though it be almoft three centuries 
fince Europeans firft navigated to the Eril 
Indies, it is but a very few years fince 
fuch inquiries were fet on foot, as could 
lead us to any fatisfa&ory information 
concerning a people who perhaps merit 
the attention of the curious, more than 
any other nation on the globe. But, 
happily, the obfcurity in which they were 
involved feems gradually to be diflipating; 
and we may now flatter ourfelves that we 
are in the way to obtain a knowledge of 
all that is to be learnt of their hiftory. 
EIow far that may extend, is yet uncer¬ 
tain ; but the lights which have already 
been obtained, fufliciently fhew them to 
have excelled as a civilized and polifhed 
nation, before any other that we are ac-» 
quainted with. 

We are informed that Mr. Ha flings, foon 
after his appointment to the government 
of Bengal, conceived the idea of procuring 
a code of the laws and cuftoms of the Hin¬ 


doos, 
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doos, with an intention to conciliate their 
affe&ions, by paying a proper regard to 
their mftitutions and prejudices. Bor this 
purpofe he invited from Benares, and other 
parts of the country, Brahmans learned in 
the Sanfkrit language; the tnofl authen¬ 
tic materials were collected, and translated 
from the original text into the Perfian 
idiom. The Brahmans began the work in 
May 1773, and ftnifhed it in February 
1775 * 

A fociety was fome years afterwards 
eftablifhed at Calcutta, in order to make 
inquiries into the civil and natural,hilfory, 
antiquities, fciences, and literature of Aha, 
which, we are told, has made conllderable 
progrefs; and that the prefident, Sir 
William Jones, as well as fome of its other 
members, are now fufHciently acquainted 
with the Sanfkrit to be able to tranilate It 
with facility. 

* It was tranflated from the Pcrfian into Engliih by 
Mr. .Rallied. 

Of 
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Of the local ftate of the country, the bed 
account we yet have, is to be found in a 
Map and Memoir , publifhed by Major 
Rennel, who was feveral years furveyor- 
general of Bengal and the other provinces 
that are fubjedt to that government. Be- 
lide the furveys and inquiries made by 
Major Rennel and other profeffional men, 
cur geographical knowledge has been 
greatly improved, in coniequence of the 
embaffies fent from Calcutta to Thibet and 
Poonah, and the marches of our armies in 
the late war with the Mahrattas, acrofs the 
peninfula from the Ganges to Guzerat. 
Men of fcience having accompanied the 
cmbafly to Poonah, and ferved in thofe 
armies, the precile fituation of particular 
places, with their directions and diftances 
from each other, were accurately ascer¬ 
tained. 

I am indebted for much curious, as well 
as ufeful, information to Lieutenant Colonel 
Polier, Mr. John Stuart, and Mr. George 



Fofter. 
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Fofter. Lieutenant Colonel Polier refided 
near thirty years in Hindoftan, part of 
which he fpent at Delhy, and its neigh¬ 
bourhood, Mr. Stuart * and Mr. 

Fofter 


* Mr. Stuart went from Mafulipatam to Hydrobad, 
the capital of the Nizam's dominions, and from 
thence to Seringapatam, the capital of Myfore, in 
which country he remained fourteen months- He 
came from thence to Madras. In his fecond journey, 
he went from thence to Hydrobad, Aurengabad, Jyna* 
gur, Delhy, through the Panjab, to within fixteen 
miles of Lahore. He returned to Delhy, and came 
by the way of Oude and Benares to Calcutta. After 
remaining fome time in Bengal and Bahar, he went 
by fea down the Perfian Gulf, and from Ghrey, at the 
mouth of the Euphrates, eroded the defert in the wideft 
diagonal part to 'Aleppo, and, embarking at Scanda- 
roon, came to England. In 1783, he went to Mof- 
cow, with the intention of going through Tartary to 
India, but finding it difficult to precure a paflport for 
proceeding from Altracan, he came by the way of 
Vienna to Italy., and went from thence by fea to Con- 
flantinople. Going by Diarbukkeer (or Mesopotamia), 
Moful, and Kirkdut, to Bagdat, he went from thence 
into Perfia. After flaying fome montlis at Ifpahan, 
Sheer as, &c. he came to Baflbrah, and from thence 

through 
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Toiler * have viiitcd more of the interior 
parts of India than any other Engliihman 
I have heard of; and thofe gentlemen, by 
fpeaking fluently fome of the Oriental 
languages, and by living in habits of in¬ 
timacy with the natives, have been able 
to learn things unknown to us, and to 
explain others which feem to have been 
mifapprehended f. 

But the honour is due to the French, of 
having firft brought out, from the receffes of 

the 


through Annvulolia (or Natolia) to Conflantinople and 
Vienna, He has fitice then vifited Swedilh Lapland, 
above a degree farther north than Toroo, and is now 
profccuting Ids travels through other parts of Europe, 

* Mr. Foiter went from Madras by land to CaL 
cutta, from thence to Benares, Agra, Delhy, &c, to 
Kafhimire, where he continued feveral months, and going 
by Cabnl through Perfia, came by the Cafpiaa Sea to 
Ruffia, and from thence to England. 

f though much mifcellanCous information con-* 
cerning the Hindoos may be found in different au¬ 
thors of our own and other nations, who have written 
On Hiudcfla.n, none that I am acquainted with, have 

made 
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the Hindoo temples, and communicated to 
the world in a regular and fcientific manner* * 
the aftronomy of the Brahmans, of which, 
till then, we had but vague and uncertain 
notions. It was Le Voyage dans les Mers 
de Vlnde , by Monfieur le Gentil that 
firft enabled us to form a right conception 
of it, and to perceive thofe chara£teriftic 
marks which diftinguifh it from that of 


made them the objefts of their immediate and impar¬ 
tial inquiry. Indeed, until now, the fources of in¬ 
formation have been uncertain and confined; but, at 
prefect, as we have got pofleflion of the key to know¬ 
ledge, the Sanjkrit language-, and of the country 
where its chief repofitory is fuppofed to be, we may 
expe£l, from the zeal and abilities of Sir W. Jones, 
and the other members of the fociety of Calcutta, to 
have our curio City gratified, upon better and more au¬ 
thentic grounds. 

* See Voyage elans les Mers de Plnde, fait par Ordre 
du Roi, a Toccafion du Pafifage de Venus fur le 
Difque du Soleil le 6 Juin 1761, et le 3 du merae 
Mois 1769, par Monfieur le Gentil, de l’Academie 
des Sciences. 


other 
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other nations. Since then, it has been more 
fully ill unrated, in a moft ingenious and 
learned treatife, by Monlieur Bailly *. 

Whether the Egyptians received it from 
the Hindoos, may be a fubjedt of far¬ 
ther inquiry; but if, after a' careful ex¬ 
amination, we are obliged to allow the 
Hindoos to be the inventors of a fcience 
that requires fo much ingenuity and oh- 
fervatiou, we lhall be inclined to luppofe 
that they were likewife the authors of that 
mythology which will be found to bear fo 
great a refemblance to that of the Greeks 
and Romans. 


* See Traits de i'Ajironomie hdienne n Orientals^ 
par Morifieur Bailiy, de l’Academie Franco! fe ties in¬ 
scriptions et Belles Lettres, des Sciences, &c. 







SKETCH III. 

Sketch of the Hijlory of Hind flan. 

T HE ancient Greeks Teem in general to 
have believed that the natives of India 
were aborigines and that they never either 
emigrated themfelves, or received any co¬ 
lony from Grangers f. 

The learned Hindoos fay, that 
Hindoftan extending from the river 

Indus 


* Diod. ii* f Strab. xv. 

| Hindojlatiy fo called by foreigners ; but I am in¬ 
formed that no fuch words as Hindoo or Hwdojian are 
to be found in Sanlkrit, which we may fuppofe to be 
the original language of that country, or at leaft the 
oldeft now exifting there. In Sanlkrit it is called 
Vol. I. G Bharat ay 


* 
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Indus'* * on the weft, to the Burumpooter f 
on the eaft, and from the mountains of 

Thibet 



Bharota , and fyx*rdtwUjb<-- Bharat appears, like wife, 
to be the name of an ancient imperial family. — 
Hindoftan feems, evidently, to come from the Per- 
fians.— Si$v t in Perfian, fignifies country, and Hindoo 
may have been'taken from a corruption of Sinde, the 
name of the river that feparated Bharat a from the 
Perfian dominions. (Rennel—'Wilkins—Stuart, &c.) 
But to conform to the pra&iee now in ufe, I {hall con¬ 
tinue to call the country Hindojian , and its original 
inhabitants Hindoos, 


* From the city of Attuck, in lat. 30. 20. to Moul- 
tan. This river is called Attuck, which in the San¬ 
skrit language is faid to fignify Forbidden , as it was the 
boundary of Hindoftan on that tide, and unlawful for 
the Hindoos to go beyond it without per million. Be¬ 
low Moultan it is called Soor, until it divides itfelf 
into a number of ft reams near Tatta •, the principal 
one is called Mehran; but the river, when generally 
fpoken of, is called in the San for it language Sindhoo, 
and vulgarly Sinde, By Europeans it has, from the 
earlieft times, been called Indus, (Pliny fays, ** Indus 
“ ab incolis appltfafus,” Stc. Lib. vi.) 

f A river eaft of the Gnnga, or Ganges, the proper 
name of which i,s Brimha-pooter, or the fon of Brimha. 

Thefc 
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Thibet on the north, to the fea on the 


fouth 3 acknowledged the dominion of one 


mighty 


Thefe two rivers derive their fources from the moun¬ 
tains of Thibet, from whence they proceed in oppofite 
directions, the Ganges to the weft, and the Burum- 
pooter to the eaft. The Ganges, after wandering 
through different valleys, rulhes through an opening in 
the' mountains at Hurd war, and flows, a fmooth na¬ 
vigable ftream, in a courfe of about 1350 miles, 
through the plains of Hmdoftan to the fea. In its way 
it receives eleven capital rivets, fome of them equal in 
magnitude to the Rhine. From its arrival on the plains 
at Hurdwar to the conflux with the Jumna, its bed is 
in moft places about a mile and a quarter wide ; from 
thence its courfe becomes more winding: about 600 
miles from the fea, its bed in the broadefl part is three 
miles over, in the narrowed half a mile, the ftream 
increafing and decreafing according to the feafons. 
In the fummer months it is fordable in fome places 
above the conflux with the Jumna, but the naviga¬ 
tion for fmall veffels is never entirely interrupted : 
below the conflux, the depth is much more confider- 
able, as the additional ft reams add more to that, than 
to its breadth. At the diftance of 500 miles from the 
fea, the channel is 30 feet deep when the river is at 
the loweft ; but the fudde'n and great expanflon of tlue 
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mighty Sovereign : but that, in this im- 
mcnfe empire there were ltveral here¬ 


ditary 


ft ream, depriving it of fuffic lent force to fweep away 
the famt and mud that is thrown aero (a it hy the 
ftrong foutherly winds, the principal branch cannot 
he entered by large vefiels.' About 220 miles from' 
the fea in a (trait dire&ion, but 300 in following the 
windings of the river, the branches called the rivers 
Caffembazar and Jellinghy unite, and form the river 
Ilughly, on which is the port of Calcutta. The na¬ 
vigation of fhips in this river is always dangerous, as 
the land-banks frequently fhift, and fome project fo 
far into the fea, that the channels between them can¬ 
not be eafily traced. The medium rate of motion of 
the Ganges is about three miles, and during the rains, 
and while the waters flow into it from the inundated 
Jands, from five to fix miles an hour. In general, 
there is on one fide of the river an almoft perpendicu¬ 
lar bank, more or lefs elevated above the (beam accord¬ 
ing to the quantity of water: near the bank the wa¬ 
ter is naturally deepeft j on the oppofite fide, as the 
bed Hopes gradually, the water is ftiallow, even at fome 
diftance from the margin ; but this is the natural 
efTeft of the windings of great rivers, the current be¬ 
ing always flrongeft at the.external fide of the curve, 


Xu 
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j O 

ditary icings, %ho paid him a certain 
tribute, though in the internal govern¬ 
ment 


In places where the (hearts is remarkably rapid, and 
tire foil loofe, finch traelb of land are fomutinies fwept 
away as would aftemifh diafe who have not been ao 
euftomed to fee the increafe and force of fome rivers, 
during and immediately after the periodical rains in the 
tropical regions. • The effetb of the ft ream at tliofe 
curves fomettmes produce a gradual . change in the 
courfe of rivers, and in proportion as they encroach 
oh one fid'e, they quit the other. Hence there are 
inftances in Hindoftan, of towns, fa id by ancient au¬ 
thors to be fituated on the banks of rivets, that ate: 
now at a confiderable diftancc from them. The Kiu- 
doos, in their fabulous account of the Ganges, fay, 
that it flows from the foot of Vifhnou, the preferring 
deity, and in entering Hindoftan, paftes through a rock, 
refembling' the head of their (bered animal, the cow. 
The Britifft nation. With its tributaries, enjoy the 
whole of its navigable courfe. 

The Bunimpootcr, taking dim oft an eppofte di¬ 
rection, runs through Thibet, where k is called 
Sampoo, or Zianciu,' which is faid to bear the fame 
interpretation with the Ganga or Ganges, the river , 
It wadies die border of the territory of Lafla, and ap- 

G 3 pro aching 
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ment of their countries' they were inder 
pendent % 

One of the ancient dynaflies of their 
emperors is called the Sourage-buns, or the 
dynafly of the children of the fun; the 


proaching to within about 200 miles of Yunan, the 
wefternmoft province of China, turns fuddenly back, 
and running through Adam, enters Bengal on the 
N. E. During a courfe of 400 miles through Bengal, 
it fo much refembles the Ganges, that a defcriptiori of 
one may ferve for both, excepting that, for the laft 
60 miles before tbeir jun&ion, it forms a ft ream from 
four to five miles wide. The waters of thofe great 
rivers being joined, form a gulph of confiderable ex¬ 
tent, ihterfperfed with i (lands, fome of them fevcral 
leagues in circumference. Major Rennel. 

* Diodorus Siculus fays, “ India in quatuor latera 
diftin<fta eft; quod ad orieiitem, quodve ad meridiem 
vergit, magnum mare circumdat. Quod ar< 5 los fpe&at, 
Htemodus mons ab ea Scythia, quam habitant hi qui 
appellantur Sacte, dividit; quartum, quod eft ad oc- 
cidehtem fluvius Indus terminat, omnium fere, poft 
Nilum, maximus. Magnitudinem Indite ab oriente ad 
occafum, fcrlbunt ftadiorum viginti otto millium duo- 
rum et triginta. Lib. II. cap. x. 



other 
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other the Chander-buns, or that of the 
children of the moon 

After thele we hear of the houfe of 
Bharat: and the wars between two of its 
branches,, the Koovoos and the Pan does, 
are the fubjed't of a celebrated epic poem;, 
called the Mahabharat f, laid to have been 
written by Krifhna Dwypayen Veias, a 
learned Brahman, above 4000 years ago. 
A famous battle, fought on the plains of 
Delhy, at the beginning of the Kaly-Youg, 
or prelent age, 3102 years before Chrift, 
gave, to Arjoon, one of the five ions of 
Pantloo, and favourite of the god Vifhnou, 
the empire of Bharatvirfh, or Hindofian. 

* The names, however, in Sanlkrit, according to 
Mr. Wilkins, are properly, Soory-vafigs t and Chandta- 
vatigs j or, the race of the S)/r/ } and the race of the 
Moon, 

f The Bhag-vat Gcefca, which is an epifodc of this 
poem, has been transited from the Sanikrit language 
into Engliih by Mr. Charles Wilkins. It contains 
dialogues between Arjoon and Kirilina, who is fup- 
pofed to have been the god Vifhnou in one of his in¬ 
carnations, 


About 
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About 1600 years before Chrift, a war 
with the Perfians * is recorded; and about 
900 years after that war f, another is men¬ 
tioned, duiing which the Hindoo emperor 
is laid to have been carried prifoner into 
1 ei lia, and his Ion, who fucceeded him, to 
have become ttibutary to the kings of that 
country. The tribute having been with¬ 
held by the fecond Phoor, or Porus, is 
afligned as the caufe of the invafion of 
India by Alexander ijl* Some Hindoo 
writers mention the victory obtained by 
him over Phoor, and fay that he quitted 


No mention is made of this war by any ancient 
European hiftorian. 

f The firft Darius, according to Herodotus, invaded 
India about 504 years before Chrift, which is probably 
the war here meant. The error in the elate, which is 
about 196 years, may have arifen in copying or tranfla- 
ting from the Hindoo manufeript. 

.j I liny fays; Colliguntur a Iibero. patre ad 
k Alexandrian magnum, reges eorum, cuv annis cjuin- 
que miilia, ccccii adjiciunt et menfes tres.” Lib. VI. 
cap. xvii. 

Hindoftan 


(0 0 
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Hind oft a a on. account of a mutiny in his 
.army 

After the return of Alexander, it ap¬ 
pears that fevered revolutions' happened 
among the different branches of die reign¬ 
ing family; and that many of the tri¬ 
butary princes, taking advantage of thefe 
convulfions, rendered themfelves indepen¬ 
dent. The country thereby lay open to 
cafy concjueft; thofe princes were un- 


* This correfponds with the accounts given of the 
mutiny on the Banks of the Ilyphafis, or modern 
Reyah. Major Rennet fuppofea, that Alexander 
erected his twelve altars at Firofepour, near the junc¬ 
tion of the Beyah, or Hyphafis, with the Setlege, or 
ancient Hefudrua. 

It may be mentioned here by the way, that Greek 
coins, medals, and engravings, are 1 ametimes found in 
India. I have feen two cameos of exquldte Workman- 
Chip; and faw a beautiful medal of Alexander, about 
the fize of a half crown piece, which was given to the 
Nabob of Arcot. It fhould be remembered that Alex¬ 
ander had Ids own coin flntck in Ids army by Greek 
workmen that he carried with him for that pmpofe. 

Vo l. I, C 5 willing 
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willing to appeal to a fovereign for pro¬ 
tection, whofe yoke they had fhaken off; 
and invaders, inftead of meeting a united 
people, and having to contend with the 
force of the whole empire, feem only to 
have beenfeparately oppofed by thofe whofe 
territories they attacked. 

The Greeks, who remained in pofleftlon 
of fome of the northern provinces, were fuc- 
cefsfully attacked by a Hindoo prince named 
by them Sandrocottus*. Seleueus, then 
matter of the country between the Indus and 
Euphrates, made a treaty with him 303 years 
before Chriftj butwhetherheuponthatocca- 
fion retained, or ceded, the provinces con¬ 
quered by Alexander, is extremely doubtful. 

About 150 years after this treaty, it ap¬ 
pears that fome of the fame provinces which 
had been fubdued by the Greeks, were 
conquered by the Ba&rians, whofe empire 


* Plutarch. Juflin* lib. xv. cap. iii. 

6 was 
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,was formed about 250 years before Chrift, 
Jjy'Plieodbtus, when governor of Jlacfcriann, 
under Atitiochus Tbeos. Tb codot us 
was forced to yield his cdnqqefts in India 
to Mithri dates Arfaces king of the Parthian 1 ^, 
who considerably extended them; and the 
Parthians were in their turn expelled by a 
Tartar nation, called by Ptolemy and others 
Indian Scythians, who are laid fo have 
fpread'themfelves on both Tides of the Indus, 
to the fea 

*v.., '■ '* ■ • ; ' 1 ■ ■ % ‘ 

Thefe conquers, however, may be laid 
to have extended little farther than the bor¬ 
dering provinces ; but the invafions of the 
Mogul Tartars overturned the 'Hindoo em¬ 
pire, and, befules the calamides that im¬ 
mediately attend coaqudt, .fixed on fuc- 
ceeding generations a lading train of miferies. 
They brought along with them the fpirit of 
a haughty fuperdition; they exacted the 
converfion of the vanquiihcd ; and they 


“ iStrn.bo.—-Jui’Lin.—Excerpt<1 Valefi ma. 
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came to conquer, and to remain. The 

I# 

fuccefs of the firft invaders invited many to 
follow them j but we may confider the ex¬ 
pedition of Tamerlane as that which com¬ 
pleted the ruin of the Hindoo government. 
Having, in the year 1398, fent his fon Mirza 
Fir Mahomed before him, he entered India 
himfelf; relieved Mirza, who had taken, 
but was afterwards fhut up in Moultan; de¬ 
feated the armies of the Mahomedan king 
of Delhy, and made himfelf matter of his 
capital. "Wherever he appeared he was 
victorious; neither Muflulman nor Hindoo 
could refitt his fortune; nor could any one 
who oppofed him, expert his mercy. Mark¬ 
ing the march of his army with blood, 
from the banks of the Attuck to the eaftern 
fide of the Ganges, and from thence back 
by a different route, he returned to Samar- 
cand. 

The difappearance of this angry meteor 
was followed by a long feene of warfare 
among the Mahomedan invaders them- 

felyes; 
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felves; and the fir ft of the defendants of 
Tamerlane who may be faid to have firm¬ 
ly eftablifhed himfelf on the throne of 
Delhy, was Acbar. He fucceeded his father 
Homaon in 1556, and died in 1605, after 
a fuccefsful reign of about fifty years. He 
confiderably extended the dominion of the 
Mahomedans, and was the firft of their 
princes who regularly divided the empire 
into Soubadaries , or viceroyfhips, fome of 
which were equal in extent to the largeft 
European kingdoms. Over each of thefe 
he appointed a foubadar, or viceroy. The 
foubadaries were again divided into pro¬ 
vinces, governed by naibs, or nabobs, who, 
though fubjeft to the foubadar, had the 
privilege of immediately correfponding with 
the emperor’s minifter; the decifion of civil 
caufes belonged to the Cadi; the revenues 
and expences were fuperintended by a 
perfon appointed from the court; and the 
government of the principal forts was 
confided to officers who were independent 
of the viceroy, 

I *S 
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During his long reign, Acbar cau fed in¬ 
quiries to be made, to afccrtain the popula- 
tion, the natural productions, the manu- 
Fixtures, &c. of the diHerent provinces 5 
the refult of which, with various regulations 
arifing therefrom, were formed into a book 
called the Ayin Acbarec, or inftitutes of 
Acbar, which hill exifts in the Peril an 
language. He endeavoured to correct 
the ferocity of his countrymen; was in¬ 
dulgent to the religion atulcuftoms of the 
Hindoos j and, wifhing to revive the learn¬ 
ing of the Brahmans, which had been per¬ 
fected as profane by the ignorant MufFtis, 
he ordered the celebrated obfervatory * at 
Benares to be repaired, invited the Brah¬ 
mans to return, to their Rudies, and allured 
them of his prote£Uon. 

* Do&or Robertfon fays, this obfervatory was built 
by Acbar; whereas I have always under flood that it was 
only repaired by his orders; and hence, probably, it may 
arife, that the ancient Hindoo avchite&ure is mixed 
with the pointed Saracen or Gothic arch, which is now 
to be perceived in the building. 
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The dominion of Acbar does not feem 
to have extended fouth beyond the 21 ft de¬ 
gree of latitude. From thence, fouthward, 
a great part of the country was ft ill fubjeft 
to a very powerful Hindoo prince, to whom 
many great Rajahs * paid tribute. The 
laft of thefe Princes dyingwithout ifTue, 
moft of his territories fubmitted to ufurp- 
ers; and two Mahomedans, who had ferved 
as generals in his army, found means to 
eftablilh themfelves independent fovereigns 
of Golcondah and Viziapour. 

Aurengzebe, fon of Shaw Gehan, the 
grandfon of Acbar, completed the conqueft 
of many countries that his predeceftors had 
in vain attempted to fubdue. While in 
the Deckan, he ordered the city of Auren- 
gabad to be built, to commemorate his 


* Princes, or Nobles, very much refembling the 
great Nobility of Europe under the feudal governments. 
Rajah is derived from a Sanflcrit word, fignifying 
fplauhr. 


victories. 
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vi&ories*. His dominions, according to 
MajorRermel, reached from the loth tothe 
35th degree of north latitude, and were in 
fome parts, of nearly an equal extent in 
breadth. His revenue is calculated to have 
been about thirty-five millions of pounds 
flerlmg:—an aftoniihing fum, efpeciaKy in a 
country where the productions of the earth 
that are neceliary for the fupport of man, 
are fcarccly above a third of the price that 
the necefiaries of life bear in England f. 

Aurengzebe died in 1707, after a reign 
of forty- nine years; and though, to attain 
the throne, he confined his father to his 
feraglio, caufed his brothers to be put to 


* His ■firft wife is buried there, to whofe memory he 
cre£ted a mofque, and a magnificent tomb. 

f Befide the difference in the price of food, it muff 
be cortfidered that the native of Hindoftan has no 
farther occafion for fuel, than what may be neceflary to 
prepare his temperate meal; nor for clothing, to guard 
him againft the inclemencies that arc unknown in thole 
mild regions. 
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death, and was guilty of many other enor¬ 
mities j yet, being once eftabliflied on it, 
and feeing no competitors, he paid fuch clofe 
attention to the affairs of government and to 
the impartial adminiftration of juftice, was 
fo judicious in his political conduct, and fo 
fuccefsful in his wars, u that he deferves to 
“ be ranked with the ablefl princes who 
“ ever reigned in any age or country.” 

It was the policy of the court of Delhy 
frequently to change the viceroys. A hif- 
torian relates, that one of them left the 
city, fitting with his back towards the head 
of the elephant; and on being afked the 
reafon, replied, “That it wastolook out for 
“ his fucceffor.” The vaft diftance of fome 
of the provinces from the throne, (uggefted 
the propriety of this meafure, as well as of 
the regulations we have mentioned. But, 
with all the policy that human forefight 
■might devife, fuch extenfive dominions 
could.only be governed and preferved, under 
wife and vigorous rulers; fa nd fuch, when 
Vol. I. H . 


we 
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we confider the ordinary courfe of nature, 
and the ufual education of princes, could 
not be expected in any long fucceffion. 
Aurengzebe was a phenomenon that rarely 
appears in the fphere of royalty: his. mind 
was formed during his long ftruggle for the 
empire, while he was obliged to command 
his pafTiom, and ftudy the ways and cha- 
rafters of mankind, u His fceptre was too 
u ponderous to be wielded by the feeble 
** hands of his fucceffors •$** and, in lefs 
than fixty years from his death, his wonder¬ 
ful empire was reduced aim oft to nothing. 

Nizam al Muluc, viceroy of the Deckan, 
who, without open rebellion, had in reality 
rendered hlmlelf independent, to avert the 
ftorrn with which he was threatened from 
the minifters of Mahomed Shaw, is fuppofed 
to have fuggefted to Thamas Kouli Kawn, 
who was then at Gandahar, his celebrated 
invafion of Hindoflan. 


^Thamas , after a fmgle battle, entered the 
city of Delhy, and the vanquifhed emperor 
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laid his regalia at his feet. Having col¬ 
lected immenfe wealth, and referved to 
himfelf all the countries belonging to the 
Mogul empire that were on the other fide 
of the Indus, he reinftated Mahomed Shaw 
on the throne with much Solemnity, and 
returned with his army into Perfia. It is 
faid that, before his departure, he informed 
the emperor, who the perfons were who 
had betrayed him, and gave him much 
wholefome advice. But the fabric was 
now fhaken to its foundation, the treafury 
was empty, the troops were mutinous, 
the prince was weak, the minifters were 
unfaithful, and the viceroys of the diftant 
provinces, though they affeaed fubmiffion, 
no longer refpeaed commands which they 
knew could not be enforced, and in the 
end rendered their Rations, that formerly 
were of fhort duration, hereditary in their 
families. AH that now belongs to Shaw 
Allum, the prefent nominal emperor, is 
the city of Helhy, and a fmall diftria round 
it, where, even deprived of fight by the 

H 2 barbarous 
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barbarous band of a rebel, he remains 
an empty fhadow of royalty, an infiance 
of the iusability of human greatnefs, and 
of the precarious ftate of defpotic govern¬ 
ments. Under thefe, while the liberty and 
life of the fubjecft are conftantly expofed to 
danger, the crown totters on the head of 
the monarch: he who is the mo ft abfolute, 
is frequently the leaft fecure; and the annals 
of Turkey, of Perfia, and of the Maho¬ 
ns e dan conquerors of Hindoftan, teem 
with tragic ftories of dethroned and mur¬ 
dered princes. 

Throughout Hindoftan there are many 
rajahs to be found, whoftill enjoy the terri¬ 
tories of thqir anceftors. Some, happily, 
never were fnbdued, and owe their inde¬ 
pendence to the natural fit u alien of their 
poifeftions, which renders invafion difficult. 
Others were permitted, from policy or lie* 
ceffity, to retain them, on condition of pay¬ 
ing a ftipulated tribute. 

1/1 
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The Hindoos arc the only cultivators of 
the land, and the only manufacturers. The 
Mahomed a ns who came into India were 
foldiers, or followers of a camp, and even 
now are never to be found employed in the 
labours of iiufbandry or the* loom. 
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SKETCH IV. 

Government . Public Buildings. h oris , and 
Places of the Refdence of Rajahs . 

rr^HE government throughout Hindoftan 
feems to have been anciently, as it is 
at prelent, feudal; and if we may judge 
from, the apparently happy Hate of thofe 
countries where the deftrudtive hand of the 
conqueror had not yet been felt, and from 
the inviolable attachment which the Hin¬ 
doos bear to their native princes, we mud 
conclude, that, under them, they were go¬ 
verned on principles of the mo ft juft and 
benevolent policy. In thofe countries the 
lands were highly cultivated ; the towns 
and their manufactures flourifhed ; the 

villages were compofed of neat and com¬ 
modious 
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modbus habitations, filled with cheerful 
inhabitants j anti wherever the eye turned, 
it beheld marks of the prote&ion of the 
government, and of the eafe and induftrv 
of the people. Such was Tanjore, and 
fome other provinces, not many years ago. 

Under the ancient Hindoo government, 
there were feveral kings or great Rajahs 
who were tributary to the emperor $ and 
other inferior Rajahs, or nobles, who paid 
tribute to their refpe&ive fuperiors, and 
who, when fummoned to the field, were 
obliged to attend them, with a certain 
number of men in arms, in proportion o 
the value of their poflHlions. Re Tides the 
eftates of Rajahs, there were other here¬ 
ditary lands belonging to per Tons of lefs 
note, and fome that were appropriated to 
charitable and religious purpofes. We like- 
wife fmd, that in many parts of Hinooftan, 
certain lands, or commons, were attached 
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to the different villages, which were culti¬ 
vated by the joint labours of their inha¬ 
bitants. The care of thefe lands was com¬ 
mitted to the elders of the village, and 
their produce applied to maintain the poor, 
to defray the expence of feftivals, and to 
pay dancers and players, who might oc- 
cafionally be employed for the amufement 
of the villagers. 

The Ryuts , or peafants, were allowed a 
certain portion of the harveft, by the lord 
or proprietor of the land, with which they 
maintained their families, provided and 
kept their cattle, and were furnifhed with 
feed for the fucceeding feafon. The por¬ 
tion given to the pea fan t feems to have 
varied, and to have been chiefly determined 
by the fertility or barrennefs of the foil, the 
eafe or difficulty of cultivation, or the abun¬ 
dance or failure of the harveft. 

In countries that are plentifully fupplied 
with water, the labour of the hufbandman 

ut 
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is much diminilhed, and his crops are 
generally very abundant; but on the coaft 
of Coromandel, where the foil is for the 
in oft part Tandy, and water fcaree, greater 
exertion is required, which is often but 
fcantily repaid. 

In fuch countries as have not the ad¬ 
vantage of being watered by confiderable/ 
rivers; or in fuch parts where the water 
cannot be conveyed from them to the ad¬ 
jacent fields; tanks were made, which, be¬ 
ing filled daring the periodical rains, fur- 
milled water for the rice-fields, and for the 
cattle in the dry feafon. Some of thefe 
are of great extent, and were made by 
incloiing deep and low fituations with a 
ftroog .mound of earth Others of 1 els 
magnitude, for the ufe of temples, towns, 
or gardens, are of a quadrangular form, 


* On .tlic bank of the great tanks, are generally 
found a Choultry and a Temple. 

/»> 
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lined with ftone, defcending in regular 
fteps from the margin to the bottom *. 

In the towns, as well as in moft of the 
villages, are Choultries , or public-buildings 
for the reception of travellers, which were 
erected and endowed by the munificence 
of the prince, the generofity of fome rich 
individual, or, not uncommonly, in confe- 
quence of fome pious vow. A Brahman 
refides near, who furnifhes the needy tra¬ 
veller with food, and a mat to lie upon ; 
and contiguous to them is a tank or well, 
that thofe who halt, may have it in their 
power to perform their ablutions before 
they eat, or proceed on their journey. 


* I have feen fome of thefe meafuring between 3 
and 400 feet on the fide, and regularly lined with 
granite. The Hindoos, from fome fuperftitious no¬ 
tion, never conftruft any thing of an exaft fquare, 
but rather oblong j though the difference is frequently 
fo fmall as fcarcely to be perceptible to the eye. 

6 The 
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The Dewuhy or temples, called by the 
Europeans Pagodas , are ft ill very nu¬ 
merous, efpectally in the ton them provinces, 
and Tome of them of fuck remote antiquity, 
that no account is left, either in writing; 
or by trad if. ion, when or by whom they 
were eretted. But the northern provinces 
being fir ft conquered, the feat of the 
Mahomed an government fixed, and its 
greateft force exerted in thole parts j molt 
of the temples were deftroyed, the images 
of (tone broken, and thofe of metal melted 
to cover the floors of the moiques and 
palaces, that the faithful Muplrr&u 
fhould have the fatisfa&ion daily to tram¬ 
ple on what had been held facred by the 
Hindoo. 

The temples at Hurdwar, where the 
Ganges enters Him do (Ian; at Ivlatra, the 
fuppofed birth-place of Krifhna ; at Oud- 
gem j at Benares j and at Juggernaut on 
the coaft of Orixa j a temple on the top of 
a mountain, at Trippety, about 40 miles 

N. E, 


HI 



N. E. of Arcot; one on an Ifland called 
Seringham, which is formed by the rivers 
Cavery and Colefoon, near Trichanapoly; 
and one on the ifland of Ramafleram, be¬ 
tween Ceyloan and the continent, feem 
from the moft diflant times to have been 
conftantly held in the higheft veneration. 
There are alfo many others that are much 
refarted to; but of all thofe of which X 
have any knowledge, I believe that in 
Seringham * is the largeft. 

At 


* About a mile from the weftern extremity of the 
ifland of Seringham, and at a fmall difiance from the 
bank of the Coleroon, {lands this celebrated pagoda. 
It is compofed of feven fquare inclofures, one within 
the other, and {landing at 350 feet afunder. The walls 
are of {tone and mortar, and twenty-five feet high: 
every inclofure has four large gateways, with a high 
tower over them, one being in the centre of each fide, 
and oppofite to the four cardinal points. The out¬ 
ward gateway to the fouth is richly ornamented with 
pillars, fome of which are Angle pieces of granite 
33 feet long, and 5 in diameter, and thofe that form 

the 
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At the pagoda of Juggernaut, people 
of all cafts and ranks eat together, with¬ 
out 


the roof of the gateway, which is flat, are ftill larger. 
The pagoda is confecr'ated to Viflmou, and in the 
inner inclofure are the altars and the image of that 
deity. The Brahmans, who belong to the pagoda, are 
very numerous, and with their families are faid to 
amount to fome thonfands of fouls. 

During the flruggles between the Englifli and French 
nations for fuperiority in the Carnatic, and in fupport 
of the Mahomedan viceroy's, whofe caufe they refpec- 
tivelyefpoufed, die repofcof the Brahmans was difturb- 
ed, and their temple profaned * it was alternately taken 
pofleflion of by the French and Englifli armies. When 
thofe rude intruders firft attempted to enter it, a Brah¬ 
man who flood on the top of the outer gateway, after 
having in vain fupplicated them to defift, rather than 
be a witnefs of fuch pollution, threw himfelf on the 
pavement below, and dafhed out his brains. 

About half a mile eaft from this pagoda, is another 
called’ Jumbookiflma. When the French, who, with 
their ally Chunda Saib, had been for fome time fliut 
up in thofe two pagodas, furrendered them to Mr, 
Laurence in June 1752, a thoufand Rajahpout fea- 
poys refufed to march out of Seringham until allured 
that their conquerors would not pafs beyond the third 

inclofure. 
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out diftin&ion or pirereminence. This 
is peculiar to that place, beiug no where 
elfe aj lowed; and the permiffion, or rather 


inclofure, declaring they would die to a man in defend¬ 
ing the paflage to it : but Mr, Laurence, admiring 
their courage, and refpe£ting their devotion, far from 
giving them offence, ordered that none fhouicl go be¬ 
yond the fee and. Qrme, &c, 

Tavyrnier gives the following description of a tem¬ 
ple near Amidabau, which the Mahomcdans bad con¬ 
verted into a rnofque : “Ily avoit, en ce lieu la, une 
<« pagode dont les Mahomedans fe font mis en pof- 
« felfion pour en fa!re une mofqud. Avant que d’y 
« entrer, on pafle trois grandes cours, pavees de mar- 
« bre, et entmirees de galleries, of il n’eft paspermir 
« dc mettre le pied dans la triofieme ft ns otcr fes 
<* fouliers. Le dedans de la rnofque efl ornie a la 
« mofaique, la plus grande partie etant d’agates de 
« diverfes couleurs, qu’on tire des montagnes de 
« Cambaya, qui ne font qu’a deux journces de la. 
« On y voit ptufieurs fepultures des rois idolatres, 
« lefqucllcs font corn me autant de pctites chapelles 
« a la mofalque, avec de petites colonncs de marbre, 
“ qhi fontiennent une petite voute, dont le fepulcre 
f* efl convert.” 

Voyage de Vavtrnicr, tome Hi. page 59, 
edition de Paris } 17^4. 

order, 

! 
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order, for the pilgrims of different cafts 
to do fo, is faid to be in commemo¬ 
ration of their hero and philofopher 
Krifhna*, who always recommended com¬ 
placency and affection for each other. A 
great quantity of viduals is every day 
prepared, and, after being placed before 
the altars, is partaken of by the pilgrims. 
The Brahmans belonging to this pagoda 
pretend, that it was built by order of the 
emperor, at the beginning of the Kaly- 
Youg t, in honour of Vifhnou, by whom 
the houfe of Pandoo was peculiarly pro- 
teded 

There are ruins on the coaft of Coro¬ 
mandel, near Sadras, called, by Europeans, 
the/evenpagodas^ by the natives, Mavali- 


* Krifhna is reprefented in the Mahabaraiy and 
other works, to be the god Vifhnou in one of his in¬ 
carnations. See Sketch III. 

-(* See AJlronomy of the Hindoos , Sketch XI« 

$ See Sketch III, 

puram. 
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puram. X he remains of a palace and 
temple, of great extent, may yet be traced. 
Some of the inferiptions and hieroglyphics 
with which the walls abound, are no longer 
under.tlood ; and though tradition informs 
us that this place was at a coni, id crabh 
di {lance from the fhore, many of the ruins 
are new covered with water, and when it 
is cairn may be feen under it 


. The immenfe temples, hewn out of the 
folid rock, and containing almoft innume¬ 
rable pillars, ftatues and figures in bas re¬ 
lief. that are to be feen on the ifiands of 
Salfettc and Elcplnnta, and at Iloura, about 
20 miles from Aurengabad f, announce a 


* There '.ire pieces of fc rupture here in very perfect 
prefervation, which, with many others that are Scatter¬ 
ed over Hindoftan, prove the great fitperiority of the 
an gent Hindoos in this art, to their inter defendants, 
p For a particular defciiptkm oi thoie temples, fee 
Thcvenot ami Anquctil, &c.; but befides thefe, others 
of a fimUar kind arc to be met witb in different parts of 
Hinduitan. 

■ w work 
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tvork of fuch aftoni filing labour, that the 
people are firmly perfuaded it could not 
have been executed by men, but was per¬ 
formed by genii, at the order of the gods. 

The Hindoo poets frequently mention 
Duarka as a place highly celebrated. It is 
faid to have Rood at the extremity of the 
peninfula, and to have been fwallowed up 
by the fea, a few days after the death of 
Kirfhna. 

At the hour of public worfhip, the people 
are admitted to a periftile, or veftibule, the 
roof of which, in the large temples, is 
fupported by feveral rows of pillars j and 
while the Brahmans pray before the images* 
and perform their religious ceremonies, the 
dancing women dance in the court, or 
tinder the portico, finging the praifes of 
the god to the found of various mufical in- 
ftruments. 

ThO inauguration of a temple is at¬ 
tended with great ceremony and propor- 

VOL. I. I * iorial 
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tional expence. After it is completely 
fmilhed, the Brahmans are perhaps obliged 

to wait fever al months, before they find,, 

■ 

by their aftrology,, a fit day for that 
folemnity. The day is afterwards an¬ 
nually celebrated, and is called the feajl 
of the Dewul. Every temple is dedicated 

to fome particular deity, and each has its 
annual feaft j beginning with the day oil., 
which the inauguration was performed 
it lafts ten days, and to temples that are 
held in particular veneration, pilgrims 
refort on that occafion from almoft every 
part of Hindoftan. Few come without 
an offering, by which means alone the. 
revenue of fome of the temples is ren¬ 
dered very confiderable $ but, in the coun¬ 
tries that are under the Mahomedan 
yoke*, the Brahmans, as well- as the 
pilgrims,, are ufuallv taxed by the govern¬ 
ment. 

Throughout Hindoftan we meet with 
many places of defence, which, from their 
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conftru&ion, as well as from tradition, ap¬ 
pear alfo to be of great antiquity, and 
feem defigned to refill the effects of time 
as well as the attacks of an enemy. Thefe 
alone are fufficient to {hew, that the hu¬ 
mane laws of Brimha could not fecure the 
mild Hindoos from being difturbed by 
the fatal effects of ambition; and that the 
paffions in every climate are fometimes too 
powerful to be reftrained, even by the wifefl 
and moft falutary regulations. The build¬ 
ing of places of fecurity we find commanded 
by the law itfelf; for in the code of Hin¬ 
doo laws, in a recapitulation of the quali¬ 
ties and things neceffary for a rider , it is 
faid, “ He {hall ere£t a ftrorig fort in the 
4t place where he chufes to refide, and final l 
“ build a wall on all the four fides, with 
u towers and battlements, and fhall enclofe 

it with a ditch, &c.” 

We likewife find the following paflage 
in the Heetopades: 
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u What fovereign, whofe country is fur- 
ic nifhed with ftrong holds, is fubjedt to 
tr defeat ? The prince of a country without 
** ftrong holds, is as a man who is an outcaft 
of his tribe. He fhould build a caftle 
u with a large ditch and lofty battle- 
“ ments, and furnifh it with machines for 
#i railing water, and its fituation fhould be 
i( in a wood, or upon a hill, and where there 
t£ are fprings of frefh water, &c. 

Some of thofe fortreffes are by fituation 
fo ftrong as to baffle all the efforts of 
art in a regular attack, and are only to 
be reduced by furprife or famine. Such 
is the fort now called Dowlatabad near 
Aurengab'ad, Golcondah near to Hydro- 
bad, Gualior *, and many others. But 

thele 


* Gaulior, belonging to the Rajah of GKod, was 
taken by furprife by the Englifh in 1780 from the 
Mahrattas, who were then in po Hellion of it. 

It Hands on a rock, about four Englifli miles m 
length, of unequal breadth, and nearly fiat at the 
top. The fuks are aim oft perpendicular in every 

part i 
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thefe feem only to have besn intended 
by the natives a3 places of retreat in cafe 


of 


part; for where the rock is not fo naturally, it has 
been made fo by art. The height from the plain below 
is unequal, but generally from 200 to 300 feet. The 
rampart that goes round the top conforms to the edge of 
the precipice. The only afcent is by Hone fteps, 
which are defended at the bottom by a wall and 
towers, and in the way up by feven ftrong Hone gate¬ 
ways, at certain diftances from each other. On the 
top there are many noble buildings, referv.oirs for 
water, and even cultivated land. At the north-weft 
foot^of the mountain is a large and well built town. 

Gualior was once in poftc&on of the Mahomedans, 
but was recovered by the Hindoos. Tavernier fays, 
** Elk ( 1 st ville) ell batie le long d’tme montagne qui 
w vers le haut eft entoureede murailles avec des tours. 
<* II y a dans cct enclos quelqucs etangs^ que ferment 
tf ies pluyes, et cc que Ton y feme ell fuffifant pour 
“ nourir la garnifon; ce qui fait que cette place eft 
** eftimec une des mc illeures des Indes. Sur la pent? 
<{ dc la montagne qui regarde lc N. W, Shaw jehan 
(i fitbatir one mailbn do plai Lance, d’ou Top volt tome 
■f* la ville, et qui peut tenir lieu tie fortrclTe. Au bas de 
« cette maifon on voit plufieurs itloles de bas relief 
t( tailiees dans le roc, les quetles ont toutes la figure de 
u demons, et jl y en a une entxe autres, d’une hauteur 
u extraordinaire. Depuis que Ies rois Mahomed a ns 
** fc font rend us maitres dc ce pais-la, cette fortrefle eft 
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of need, and for the fecurity of their fa- 
milies and treafures in times of danger; and 
not for their ufual refidence, or the de¬ 
fence of the country. 

i \ 

In open and plain countries, the forts 
are conftrudied with high walls, flanked by 
round towers, and are inclofed by a wet or 
dry ditch * *. The Rajah and his family 
generally dwell within the fort, nearly ad¬ 
joining to which is the pettah, or town. 


The, 


« le lieu ou ils envoyent les princes et grands figneurs 
<« quand ils veulent s’affurer de leur perfonne.” 


Tav. tome iii. page 52 


Gualior refembles other forts that I have feen, 
being fituated on inacceffible mountains, except by 
paflages fecured and defended at different places. On 
the fidesof the mountain above the paffage, quantities 
of ftones are generally to be found piled up, and 
ready to be tumbled down on the heads of the alTail- 
unts. 

* I have known inftances of their having aligators 
bred in the ditches of their forts, which correfponds 
with what Pliny mentions. In fpealdng of the differ¬ 
ent nations of India he fays, Horata urbs pulchra , 
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The place of refidencc of the Polygar 
Rajahs, or thole whofe poifefftons are in 
woody and hilly countries, is frequently 
found furrounded with an impervious 
thicket, clofcly planted with bamboos and 
other thorns, A road leads from the open 
country through the thicket to an area in 
the centre of it, fometimes forming .a plain 
of feveral miles in circumference, on. which 
is the town. Should it be near to moun¬ 
tains, a road fimilar to the other com¬ 
municates with them, the entrance, to which 
is commonly defended by a fort, or a deep 
trench or breaft-work. Thefe roads are 
narrow; prolonged by frequent windings, 
interfeOted by barriers; and, when an at¬ 
tack is apprehended, obftructed, by cutting 
ditches and felling trees. By fuch fre¬ 
quent interruptions, the progrefs of troops 
towards the plain is necdlarily flow, during 


fojjlt palujlribus mu tut a; per. quas crccodi/i, kumnnl car¬ 
ports avidij(J$ni , ndhtini, nijt ponte } non clunt, FliN- lib, 
vb cap. 20. 
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which they are liable to be conftantly 
annoyed by thofe who may be concealed 
in the thickets Should thel'e difficulties 


* The following is a defcription of the attack of 
one of thofe places, as extra&ed from a letter of 
Colonel Fullarton to Lord Macartney and the Council 
at Madras, contained in his Account of military Opera r 
tions in the Southern Parts of India, in the Campaigns 
of 1782, 1783, and 1784 : 

m On our arrival before the town of Shevigerry, 
‘(he (the Polygar chief) retired to the thickets, near 
« four miles deep, in front of his Comby, which they 
u cover and defend. He manned the whole extent of 
tt a ftrong embankment, that feparates the wood and 
.« open country j was joined by other aflociated Po- 
« lygars, and muttered eight or nine thoufand men ip 
« arms. Finding that they trifled with our propofals, 
“ the line was ordered under arms in the morning, 
« and orders were given for the attack. It com- 
( ( menccd by the Europeans, spiel four battalions of 
«* Seapovs, moving againfl the embankment which 
« covers the wood. The Poly gars, in full force, op- 
« pofed 11s, but our troops remained with their 'fire- 
** locks Oiouldered, though under a heavy fire, until 
« they approached the embankment, where they gave 

(< a general 
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be funnou n ted, the I aft refource of thofe 
who are attacked, is to retire to the moun- 

u a genera) di [charge and rufhed upon the enemy. 
“ Bv the vigour of this advance, we got po hellion 
0 of the fummit, and the Polygars took ppfc on the 
« verge of the adjoining wood, difputing every ftep 
« with great lofs on both fides. As we found the 
0 Comby could not be approached in front, wc pro- 
0 ceeded to cut a road through impenetrable thickets 
« for three miles, to the bafe of the hill that hounds 
0 the Conihy on the weft. We continued to cut our 
“ way tinder an unabating fire from Booo Poly gars, 
•« who conftantly pi died upon our advanced party, 
0 rufhed upon the line of attack, piked the bullocks 
that were dragging the guns, and kilted many of 
« our people. But thefe attempts were ropulfed by 
t; per fever a nee, and before funfer; we had opened * 
padage entirely to the mountain, which is extremely 
high, . rocky, and in many places aim oil perpeu* 
dicular. Having rcfolved to attack from this utlr* 
“ expefled quarter, the troops undertook the fer- 
*# vice, and attained the fummit. The Polygar parties. 
.« polled to guard that eminence being routed, after 
“ much firing we defeended on the other fide and 
« flanked the Comby The enemy feeing us mailers 
<< of the mountain, retreated under cover of the 
“ night by paths inacceluble to regular troops, and we 
** took pofleflion of this extraordinary recefs.” 

tains. 
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' tains. Even the common roads through the 
Pollamsy or pofleflions of thefe Rajahs, have 
generally thick woods on each fide of 
them, and gateways or barriersacrofs, which, 
befides ferving as a defence, are intended 
for the purpofe of levying duties on 
pierchandife. 


I 3^ 
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SKETCH V. 


Cajls, or Tril;., 


T HE Hindoos are divided into four 
cajls or tribes, the Brahman , the 
fCkatxy, the Bby/e^ > and the S coder a. 
Thefe caps are at prefent again fcparated 
into two parties, or fedfcs, though we nyuft 
fuppofe them to have been originally united. 
The one is called the Viflmou-Bukhc, 
and the other the Shiva-Bukht, or the 
followers of Vifhnou, and the followers 
of Shiva. The former diftltiguifli them- 
felves by painting the forehead with a 


* The name in Sanihrit is, Vifyas - or, as it is pro¬ 
nounced in iome parts, Bijyos. 

horizontal 
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horizontal line, and the latter with a per¬ 
pendicular one 


Accord- 


* Be fids the four cajls above mentioned, there is 
an adventitious tribe or race of people, called in the 
Sanflcrit, Chanda las* and on the coaft of Coroman¬ 
del, Pariars; who are employed in the meanefi: offices, 
and have no reftritlions with regard to diet. Their 
number, compared with that of any other cajl % is in- 
confiderable, and feems evidently to confifl of thofe 
perfons that have been expelled their cajls ^ which is 
a puniffiment infli£ted for certain offences. Were a 
Hindoo of any of the other cajls to touch a Chandala, 
even by accident, he mull wafh himfelf and change 
his raiment. He would refrain from the productions 
of the earth, if he knew that they had been cultivated 
by a Chandala. A Chandala cannot enter a temple, 
or be prefent at any religious ceremony. He has no 
rank in fociety, and cannot ferve in any public em¬ 
ployment. Hence the punifiiment of expullion, which 
is fuppofed in its conferences to extend even to 
another life, becomes more terrible than that of 
death. 

Strabo and Diodorus Siculus erroneoufiy divide the 
Hindoos into feven tribes. Into this millake they 
have been led by fuppofmg the Viflinou-Bukht, and 


Shiva- 
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According to the Hindoo account of the 
creation, as contained in the facred books, 
the Veds *, and explained in different 
Saftras f, Brahma, or God, having com¬ 
manded the world to be y created Bawaney, 
who, dancing and Tinging the praifes of 
the Supreme, dropped from her womb 


Shiva-Bukht, together with the Chandalas, to be tribes -* 
or, by taking for tribes t fome of the profcflions into 
which the Scoderas are divided, 

* The Veds, or as pronounced in fome parts of 
Hindoftan, Beds, and on the coaft of Coromandel, 
Vedams, contain all the principles of their religion, 
laws, and government, and are fuppofed to be of di¬ 
vine origin. The Tallinghas, and Malabars or Ta- 
mouls, generally change the B into V, and terminate 
the Sanfkrit words with an M. 

f Some of the Saftras are commentaries on the 
Veds, and have been written by different ancient 
Pundits. The Neetee Saftra is a fyftem of ethics. 
The Dharma Saftra treats of religious duties, &e. 

Poor an, which we often find mentioned, litera/ly 
fignifying ancient , is a title given to a variety of works 
which treat of their gods and heroes. 
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three eggs * upon the ground, from which 
were produced three beings, Brirnha, 
Vilhnou, and Shivah. To the firft, 


* I11 the account given of the birth of thofe three 
beings, we may find an analogy with the opinions 
of fome Egyptians and Greeks. The Thebans, hi 
comparing the world to an egg, find that it had come 
out of the mouth of the Supreme Being *. In the 
verfes aferibed to Orpheus, it is find that God 
having produced a large egg, and broke it, from 
thence came out the heavens and the earth f. Py¬ 
thagoras made ufe of the fame allegory ; and we' 
arc told, that the Qrphiques , who pretend to have pre¬ 
ferred the doctrines of Pythagoras, abstained from 
eating eggs, as the Brahmans do now. In the orgies 
of Bacchus, the' egg was confecrated, and held in 
veneration as a fymbol of the world, and of him who 
contains every thing within himfelf <f Confute inkiatos 
*< liberi patris in quibus hac veneration? ovum co- 
“ fitur, ut ex forma tired ac pen? fphscrat atque un- 
“ diqueverfum claula et includente intra fe vitairv, 
tf mundi fimulachrum vocatur .J.” 

- Eut'eb. Prsep. Ev. 1 .10.—& lib. iii. c, 11. 

-j- i\pud. Athena,f ; . legar. pro Omit, N. iS. 

t Maciob. Saturn, vi'ii. cap, i 6 . 
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Brahma gave the power of creating the 
things of this world; to the fecond, that 
of cherifhing and preferving them; and to 
the third, that of reftraining and correcting 
them. 

Brimha created the Brahman from his 
mouth : his rank was, therefore, the moft 
eminent; and his bufinefs, to perform the 
rites of religion, and to inftruCt mankind 
in their duty. 

He next created the Khatry from his 
arms; and his duty was to defend the 
people, to govern, and to command. 


He then created the Bhyfe from his 
thighs and belly ; and his bufinefs was to 
provide, and to fupply by agriculture and 
traffic. 


The Soodera he created from his feet $ 
and to him devolved the duty to labour, 
to ferve,, and to obey. 

He 
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He then proceeded to create all other 
animate and inanimate things; and the Su«* 
preme Being infufed into mankind the 
principles of piety, of juftice, of compac¬ 
tion, and of love; of luft, of avarice, of 
pride, and of anger; with undemanding 
and reafon, to prefide over and apply 
them. 

Brim ha having reflected within himfelf,- 
and being infpired by the principle of 
•wifdom^ wrote rules for the promotion of 
virtue, and the reft raining of vice j fixed the 
duties of the Brahman, the Khatry, the 
Bhyfe, arid the Soodera; and calling thefe 
writings Veds, he delivered them to the 
Brahman, with power to read and to ex¬ 
plain them *« 

Thei 


# « The natural duty of the Brahman is peace, 
«' felf-reftraint, patience, rectitude, wifdom, and 
learning." 

« Th e! 
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The Brahmans Hied no blood, nor eat 
any thing that has had life in it * j their diet 
is rice and other vegetables, .prepared with 
a kind of butter called ghee f, and with 


« The natural duties of the Khatry are, bravery, 
“ glwy> not to A ee d ie field) redid tude, gene- 

“ rofity, and princely condudb” 

<< r J_'he natural duty of the Bhyfe is, to cultivate the 
“ land, to tend the cattle, to buy and fell.” 

a The natural duty of the Soodera is, fervitude.” 

« A man being contented with his own particular 
ct i 0 t and fituation, obtaineth perfedfcibn.” 

<( A man by following the duties which are ap* 
« £ pointed by Ins birth, doeth no wrong.” 

« A man's own calling ought not to be forfaken.” 

Bhagvat Geeta. 

Only the Brahmans hiay read the Veds ; the 
Khatries may hear them read *, but the other cafis 
may only hear the Saftras, or Commentaries on the 
Veds. 

* Porphiry and Clement of Alexandria, fpeaking 
of the ancient Brahmans, fay, they drank no wine, 
nor eat any animal food. 

f Ghee is butter melted and refined, which, thus 
prepared, may be kept a confiderable time, even in 
a hot climate. 

Voi.. I. K ginger 
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ginger and other fpices; but they confider 
milk as the pureft food, as coming from 
the cow, an animal for whole fpecies they 
have a facred veneration. 

This veneration for the ox may have 
been ordained, to preferve from {laughter 
an animal that is of fo great utility to man¬ 
kind, particularly in Hindoftan, which is 
productive but of few horfes, comparatively 
with the extent of the country, and the 
number of its inhabitants* The veneration 
in. which the ox was held by the Egyptians, 
may have been borrowed from the Hin¬ 
doos, or may have arffett from the fame 
came, which may like wife have given birth 
to the bull of Zoroqflsr . Cicero obferves ? 
that it was the utility of certain animals 
that occafioned their being worfhippetTby 
the Egyptians and other nations % Plu¬ 
tarch 


* ** Ipfi, qui irridcTitur Pgyptii, nullam bdluam, tiifi 
♦* ob aliquam upitatem quam ex csl capercnt confecravc- 

“ runty 
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tarch fays nearly the fame thing *. Afimilar 
regard feems to have been (hewn for the 
ox by the Phenicians, Porphiry fays, that 
a Phenician would fooner eat a piece of 
human flefh. than tafte that of an ox *f\ 
In the early ages of Athens it appears, that 
not only this animal, but all beafts of labour 
were referved from llaughter, even from 
being offered in facrifice, and which was 
one of the laws renewed by Draco.—In 
the code of Gentoo laws we find, befides 
preferving the animal from, being killed, 
“ that if any one fhall exa£f labour from 
4t a bullock that is hungry or thirfly, or 
“ oblige him to labour when fatigued or 
“ out of feafon, the magi (Irate fliall fine 
« him ” 

All Brahmans are not priefts, yet all 
priefls are Brahmans. Thofe who are not 

«« runt, cOnchidam belluas a barbaris proptev beneficium 
*' conftXTatas.” Cic. de Nat, Deor. Lib. I. N. 37. 

* Plut. de I fid. et Ofir. 

l Forph, de Abft. fi* 

K 2 of 
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of the order of the priefchoodj whether 
followers of Vifhnou or of Shiva, may 
ferve, but not in menial offices ; we often 
find them acting .as fecrefcaries, and fuper- 
intendants, to perfons of high rank, as 
fa&ors to bankers and merchants : and 
there are inftances of Brahmans being firft 
minifters, not only to Hindoo princes, but 
even to Mahomedans, being preferred for 
their knowledge, fobriety of manners, and 
conftant application. Some even bear 
arms, but none of thef'e can be admitted 
into the priefthood, and, in their appear¬ 
ance, they are only dijinguiffied from the 
other Hindoos by the mark on their fore¬ 
head. They like wife, however, abftain 
from animal food ; and they meet with 
refpedt from the members of the other 
cafes? though not in fo great a degree as the 
priefts* But thofe who are of the priefi> 
hood, confine their attention to the per¬ 
formance of religious ceremonies, to the 
fervice of the temples, to ftudy, and to 
the education of youth. 

The 
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The pnefts never carry weapons of any 
kind, nor is it fuppoied to be fit for them 
to employ them, even in their own de¬ 
fence* They are patiently to fubmit to 
violence, and leave it to God and the laws 
to avenge the in. 

But throughout thefe laws, which were 
moft probably compofed by the Brahmans, 
reigns an uncommon degree of partiality 
to their cap . They claim a pre-eminence 
in rank, even to their princes, or rajahs , 
who are of the fecond, or Khatry cap. 

rajah will receive, and tafte with refpeft, 
the food prepared by a Brahman, but a 
Brahman dare not cat of any thing that 
may have been touched by one of another 
cap. In the ad mini ft rat ion of juftiee, the 
punifhment of a Brahman for any crime 
is milder, and in general of a lefs diigrace¬ 
ful nature, than that of another man for the 
fame offence ; and they have defc ended to 
the moll minute circumftances, in order 

K 3 tq 
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to preferve that deference and refpect 
which they have ejtablifhed as. their 
due. 


It is faidj in their laws, “ If a Brahman 
“ commit a crime deferving of a capital 
“ punilhment, the rnagiftrate fhall, to 
** prevent his committing a fimilar crime 
“ in future, fentence him to perpetual im- 
“ prifonment.—There is no crime in the 
t( world fo great as that of murdering a 
u Brahman j and therefore no rnagiftrate 
61 fhall ever deli re the death of a Brahman, 
ct pr cut off one of his limbs. 


“ Whatever orders fuch Brahmans as 
(t are Pundits flia.ll deliver to the Ryuts 
(t from the Saftra, the Ryuts fhall ac- 
knowledge and obey. 

i 

“ If a Soodera give much, and fre- 
<( quent, moleftation to a Brahman, the 
“ rnagiftrate fhall put him to death. 

“ If 
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“ If a Brahman go to wait on a 
“ prince, the fervants and derbans fliali 
“ not obftruet I113 entrance, but give him 
“ a ready ad million. 

“ If a Brahman be pafienger in a boat, 
“ he fhall not pay any thing to the water- 
“ manj and he dial 1 enter and leave, the 
* { boat before any other of the pafien- 
f* ger$,” &c. 

In fettling precedence, and making way 
on.the road, all are obliged to yield to the 
Brahmans 

The functions of royalty devolve with¬ 
out exception on the Khatry cajl $ and 


* Diodorus Siculus, in fpeaking of the call* 
among the Hindoos, fays, “ Primum eft philofopho- 
« rum qui ceteris, numero pauciores, fupereminont 
u dig'nitatc. Hi ab omni opere i mm vines, nequc 
ff ferviunt cuiquam neque imperant,” 


DhiL Siculusi Lib. If. cap. x. 
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the pofleflions and authority of their ra -* 
jabs are hereditary, defcending in the line 
of legitimate male primogeniture. But as 
the right of blood defcends only to this 
degree, in default thereof the prince may 
adopt any one of his kinfmen to be his 
fuceeffor who, from the time of his 
adoption, obtains the rights and the ap- 
pellation of his fon. 

The younger branches of the families of 
rajahs generally ferve in a military capacity, 
and have fometimes lands given them, which 
they hold by a feudal tenure. 

All commercial tranfaftions are com¬ 
mitted to the Bhyfe, or Bannian, 


* Inftances of this kind frequently occur. Vizi- 
aram-rauze, the prefcnt rajah of Vizianagaram, 

was adopted in preference to his elder brother Sitta* 
ram-rauze. 
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The Soodera eajl is by far more numerous 

7V % ■ , ‘ v \ "nt* 

than all the other calls together, and com- 
prifes the artifan, and the labourer of every 
kind. The mechanics and artifans are 
again divided into as many clalfesas there' 
are profeflions. Ninety-eight fubdivifions 
of the different calls have been reckoned by 
the Danifh miflionaries, who have given an 
account of their names, and different em¬ 
ployments *. All follow the profeffions of 
their fathers. None can quit the clafs he 
belongs to, or be admitted, or marry, in¬ 
to another; and hence probably that re- 
femblance that fome have pretended to 
pbferve in each clafs, as if compofmg one 
great family. 

The cheerful refignation of the Soodera 
to his inferior llatein fociety, with the im- 
poffibility of riling above it, befides the effect 
of education, maybe aferlbed to the influence 
of his religion. He is taught by itto be- 


* Dc la Croze^ Hift. du Chrift. deg lades- 

lieve 
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lieve that he is placed in the fphere he 
now moves in, by way of trial, or for of¬ 
fences committed in a former life, and that 
by piety and refignation he will enjoy 
greater happinefs in another. 

Though the other cafts enjoy greater li¬ 
berty with refpect to diet than the Brah¬ 
mans, yet they fcrupulouily refrain from 
what is forbidden them, and wall not par¬ 
take of what may have been provided by 
any of an inferior caji y or different religion 

They 


* Were a Hindoo to break thofe rules, be would be 
expelled from his call. It having been found requifite 
to fend fome regiments of Seapoys from one Englifli 
fettlement to another by fea, thofe who were Hindoos 
were permitted to provide and carry with them water 
and provifions for their own particular ufe : but one of 
the fhips happening to be longer in the paflage than 
had been expected, nothing remained to them, for 
feveral days before their arrival at land, but a very 
fmall quantity of dry rice to each daily, without water 
to drefs it, and fear cel y more than fuflicient to wet 
their mouths j yet they could not* be prevailed on to, 

tafte; 
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They may eat fifh and flefh, but not of ail 
kinds indifferently; and to abilain from 
them is confidered a virtue, as may be 
obferved in the following paffage of the 
Heetopadey* : 

tide tile other water or provifions that were on board, 
though almb’fl expiring from thirft and want of nourifh- 
ment. 

# The Ileetopades, Heetopadefa, or Apologues of 
Vifhnou-Sarma, an ancient Brahman, was tr'aulhted 
from the Sanfkrit by Mr, Charles Wilkins, and pub¬ 
lished 1111*87. Mr. Welkins fays, that the meaning 
of the word is, ufejitl injlruclkn. Sir William Jones 
acquaints us, in a difeourfe to the focicty of Calcutta, 
u That tiic. fables of Villinou-Sarnia, improperly called 
” the fables of Pilpuy, are the moil beautiful and an- 
c< dent col led ion of apologues in the world, and arc 
(t now extant under different names in various lan- 
“ guages. That they appear to have been firft tranf- 
**lated from the Sanfkrit in the fixth century, by 

Buzevehurmlir, diief phyficlan, and afterwards vipir* 
“to the great Anufliirwan, king of Peril a.” Mr. 
Wilkins obferves, that the Peril a 11 verfion of Abut 
Mala Nailer Alla Muftofi, made in the 715til year of 
the Hegira, was trafiliated into French with the title 
of Les rimfeils et tes maxhm de Pilpay , ph'dojo[>hc IndUn, 
fur let divers a tats de la vie; and that this refembles the 
Original more than any other translation lie has fecn. 


« Thof'e 
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“ Thofe who have forfaken the killing 
** of all; thofe whofe hotifes are a fanc- 
41 tuary to all; they are in the way to 
4S heaven/’ 

No Hindoo of any of the four cajls is 
allowed, by his religion, to tafte any in¬ 
toxicating liquor; it is only drank by 
Grangers, dancers, players, and Chanda- 
lahs, or outcafts; and the wine or liquor 
mentioned by Quintus Curtins we are at a 
Iofs to account for, unlefs it were the toddy, 
or juice of the cocoa, the palmyra ■, and 
date tree, which, before it be fermented, is 
of a cooling purgative quality, and drank 
on that account 

That 


* The three fpedes of the palm tree that I have 
mentioned, are in great abundance over almoft the 
whole peninfula and iflands of India. 

The cocociy which is the firft in rank, is perhaps of 
more untverfal ufe to man, than any other tree the 
earth produces. It generally grows almoft perfectly 
ftwtight, is from thirty to forty feet high, and about a 

foot 
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That the Hindoos retain their original 
character and manners, notwithftancU 

ing 


foot in diameter. It has no branches; but about a 
dosien leaves fpriiig immediately from the trunk near 
the top, which are about ten feet long, and, at the 
bottom of the leaf, from two to three in breadth. 
Thcfe leaves ferve to cover the houfes of the common 
claffes of the natives, to make mats for them to fit and 
He upon; with the fined fibres of the leaf, very beau¬ 
tiful mats are made, that are bought by the rich ; the 
coarfe fibres are made into brooms; and the Item of 
the leaf, which is about as thick as a man's ankle, is 
ufed for fuel. The wood of the tree when frefh cut, 
is fpungy ; but this, as well as that of the palmyra tree, 
becomes hard by being kept, and attains a dark brown 
colour.—On the top of the tree, a large fiioot is found, 
which, when boiled, refembles brocalo, but is perhaps 
of a more delicate tafte, and though much liked, is fel- 
dom eat by the natives, as, on cutting it, the pith being 
left expofed, the tree dies. Between this flioot and the 
leaves fpriug feveral buds, from which, on making an 
incifipn, diftils a juice, differing little either in colour or 
confidence from water. Men, whofe bufmefs it is, 
climb to the tops of the trees in the evening, with 
earthen pots tied round their wafte, which they fix to 
receive tins juice, and take away early in the morning 

before 
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ing the conqueft of their country by 
flrangers, is owing to the religious 

obferv* 


befove the fun has had any influence on it. The liquor* 
thus drawn, is generally called Tary, and by the Englilh 
Toddy, Tt is in this Hate cooling, and of a fwcet agree¬ 
able tafte—after being kept a few hour's, it begins to 
ferment, acquires i fharper tafte, and a, (lighter in¬ 
toxicating quality. By boiling it,’ a coarfe kind of 
fugar is made j and by dift illation it yields a ftroiig 
fpirit, which being efery where fold, and at a low price, 
contributes not a little to ruin the health of our foldters* 
The name given to tins fpirit by the EngHfh is-Par** 
riar arrack > as it drank by the Parriars or out- 
cafts.—The trees from which the toddy is drawn, do 
not bear any fruit; but if the buds be left entire, they 
produce clufters of the cocoa-nut. This nut, in the hulk, 
is full as large as a man’s head; and, when once ripe, 
falls with the leaft wind.—When frefh gathered it is 
green on the outfide; the hulk and the fhell are tender. 
The jfhell when diveiled of the htifk may be about tlie 
(wee of arc oftneh’s egg; it is Ikied with a white pulpy 
fubftaiice, and contains about a pint, or a pint and a 
half, of liquor like water, and though the tafte be 
fweet and agreeable, it is different from that of the 
toddy. 

S \n 
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obfer vance of their rules and cuftoms, 
from which no hope of advantage, or 


fear 


In proportion as the fruit grows old, or is kept, the 
Ihell hardens, the liquor diminifhes, and is at lad 
er/irely abforbcd by the white pulpy fubllance, which 
gradually attains the hardnefs of the kernel of the 
almond, and is almoft as cafily detached from the flielh 
The Indians ufe this nut in their cookery.—From it 
great quantities of thcpurcfl and beft lamp oil is prefled; 

1 

and the fubfiance, after it has been prefled, ferves to 
feed poultry and hogs, and is found an excellent 
nourifhmcnt for them. Cups, and a variety of fmall 
utenfils, are made of the fliell.—The lmfk is at leaft an 
inch in thicknefs, and being compofed of ftrong fibres 
that eafily feparatc, it furnifhes all the Indian cord¬ 
age. 

The palmyra, or as it is called by the Portuguefe (from 
whom the Englifli, as in many other inftances, have 
borrowed the name) the palnmro-brabo, is taller than 
the cocoa , greater quantities of toddy are drawn from it; 
for though a fmall fruit which it yields be fometimes 
eat, and is thought whole fame, yet it is but little fought 
after. This tree, like the cocoa , has no branches, but' 
only a few large leaves quite at the top, which are alfo 
employed to thatch hoyfes, and to make mats and 


umbrellas 





fear of purufhment, can poflibiy engage 
thnrn to depart. 


umbrellas* The timber of this tree is much ufed in 
building. 

The date-tree is not fo tall as the cocoa. The fruit 
never arrives to maturity in India; toddy is drawn 
from it, but neither in fuch quantity, nor of lb good a 
quality, as that which is procured from the two former 
fpecies. Indeed, the Indian date-tree is but of little 
value, comparatively with even the palmyra , though 
that be inferior to the cocoa. 
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SKETCH VI. 

Religion of the Hindoos . 

'Y^/’HATEVER opinion may be formed 
of the Hindoo religion itfelf, we 
cannot deny its profeffors the merit of hav*- 
ing adhered to it with a conftancy unequal¬ 
led in the hiftory of any other. The num¬ 
ber of thofe who have been induced or 
compelled to quit their doctrines, notwith- 
ftanding the long period of their fubje£tion, 
and the perfecutions they have undergone, 
is too inconfiderable to bear any proportion 
to the number of thofe who have adhered 
to them. 

It is a circumftance very fingular, and 

* 

merits particular attention, that, contrary 
Vol. I. L to 
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to the pradice of every other religious 
fociety, the Hindoos, far from difturbing 
thofe who are of a different faith, by en¬ 
deavours to convert them, cannot even 
admit any profelytes; and that, notwith- 
ftanding the exclufion of others, and 
though tenacious of their own doctrines, 
they neither hate, nor defpife, nor pity, 
fuch as. are of a different belief, nor do they 
think them lefs favoured by the Supreme 
Being than themfelves. They fay, that if 
the Author of the univerfe preferred one 
religion to another, that only could prevail 
which he approved; becaufe to fuppofe 
fuch preference, while we fee fo many 
different religions, would be the height of 
impiety, as it would be fuppofing injuftice 
towards thole that he left ignorant of his 
will; and they therefore conclude, that 
every religion is peculiarly adapted to the 
country and people where it is pradifed,. 
and that all, in their original purity, are 
equally acceptable to God* 
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The Brahmans *, who tranflated from 
the Sanfkrit language the laws and cuftoms 
of the Hindoos, fay, in the preliminary 
difcourfe prefixed to their work ; 

“ From men of enlightened underftand- 
“ ings and found judgment, who, in their 
“ refearches after truth, have fwept away 
“ from their hearts malice and oppofition* 
“ it is not concealed that the diverfities of 
" belief, which are caufes of enmity and 
“ envy to the ignorant, are in fa£t a de- 
tc monftration of the power of the Supreme 
“ Being.” 

“ The truly intelligent well know, that 
“ the difference and variety of created 
<c things, and the contrarieties of conflitii- 
“ tions, are types of his wonderful attri- 
“ butes, whofe complete power formed all 
“ things in the animal, vegetable, and ma- 
“ terial world j whofe benevolence feleftcd 
u man to have dominion and authority over 


* See Sketch II, 
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“ the 
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“ the reft j who, having beftowed on hint 
“judgment and underftanding, gave him 
“ fupremacy over the corners of the world; 
“ who, having put into his hands the con- 
“ trol and difpofal of all things, appointed 
“ to each nation its own religion $ and who 
“ inftituted* a variety of tribes, and a tnul- 
“ tiplicity of different cuftoms, but views 
“ with pleafure in every place the mode of 
“ worfhip particularly appointed to it; he 
“ is with the attendants upon the moi'que, 
« in counting the facred beads; and he is 
“ in the temple with the Hindoos, at the 
“ adoration oi the idols." 

However the intention of thofe idols may 
have been corrupted in a long courfe of 
practice by the ignorant multitude, or art¬ 
ful prieft, they, as well as their various 
deities, feem evidently to have been only 
defigned to fhew the attributes of a Being, 
of whom we cannot form any precife or 
firnple idea, and who cannot be reprefented 
under any particular fhape$ neither have 
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they any image of Brama *, or God, who 
they fometimes call the Principle of Truths 
the Spirit of Wifdom , the Supreme Being , the 
Univerfal Soul that penetrates every things 
and epithets of the fame kind. They fay, 
that the mind may form fomc conception 
“ of his attributes, when brought feparately 
“ before itj but who can graip the whole 
“ within the limited circle of human 
f< ideas ? 


Saint Francis Xavier fays, that a Brah¬ 
man on the coaft of Malabar confided to 
him, that one of the myfteries or fecrets of 
the Hindoo doctrines confifted in belie.ving 
that there was only one God, creator of the 


See Sketch V. Mr. de la Croze, however, 
mentions to have feen a Hindoo paini ng of a triangle , 
ettclofed in a circle, which was fa id to be intended as an 
emblematical indication of the Supreme Being : but he 
obferves, that this is not as a thing to worihip, and 
that no image is ever made of God. Hi ft, tlu thrift, 
des Indes. 

: 
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heavens and the earth, and that only that 
Cod was worthy to be adored *, 

Bernier, who was an attentive traveller, 
a faithful narrator, and who, if we make 
allowances for the prejudices of the age in 
which he lived, may be conlidered as a 
judicious obferver, gives the following ac¬ 
count of a convention he had with fome 
of the principal pundits at Benares, upon 
the fubjedt of the worlhip of idols among 
the Hindoos. 

(t Lorfque je defcendis le long du Gange, 
“ et que je pailai par Benares, j’allai trouver 
“ lc chef des Pundets qui fait la fa demeure 
“ ordinaire. C’eft un religieux tcllement 
“ renomme pour fon favoir, que Ghah 
“ Jehan j*, tant pour fa fcience que pour 
“ complaire aux Rajas, lui fit penfion de 


* Lib. I. Ep. 5. 

| The father of Aurengzcbe: his name is generally- 
written by the Englifh, Shaw Jehan. 

(( deux 

* 

lit 
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“ deux mille roupies. C’etoit un gros 
u homme, trt?s bien fair, et qu’on re- 
“ gardoit avec plaiilr: pour tout v£tement 
“ d n’avoit qu’une efpece d’echarpe 
“ blanche de foye, qni etoit llee a 1’entour 
“ de fa ceinture, et qui peridoit jufcju’a 
“ mi-jambe, avec un autre echarpe rouge, 
“ de foye, alfez large, qifil avoit fur fes 
“ e'paules comme un petit manteau. Je 
“ l’avois vu plufieurs fois a Delhi dans 
<s cette pofture, devant le Roi, chfris fAf- 
“ femblee de tous les Omrahs, ct marcher 
“ par les rues tantot a pied tantotenPalcky *. 
“ Jc Pavois aufli vu, et j’avois converfe 
“ plufieurs fois avec lui, parceque pen- 
“ dant un an il s’etoit toujours trouve' a 
“ notre conference devant mon Agah, a 
“ qui il faifoit la cour, afm qu’il lui fit 
“ redonner fa penfion, qu’ Aurengzebe, 
w parvenu a 1 ’Empire, lui avoit otee, pour 
“ paroitre grand Mufulman. Dans la 

* Called by the Englifh PaLtnkcen , though the man¬ 
ner in which the French write and pronounce it, is 
more correct.—The natives call it Pa/fa, 

L 4 “ vifite 
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“ vifite que je lui rendis a Benares, il me 
“ fit cent carefles, et me donna meme la 
“ collation dans la Bibliotheque de fon 
“ Unjverfite avec les fix plus feineux Pun- 


Quand je me vis en fi 


“ dets de la ville. 


“ bonne compagnie, je les priai tous, de 
“ me dire leqr fentiment fur l’adoration de 
“ leurs Idoles; car je leur difois que je 
m’en allois des Indes extre'mement fcan- 
“ dalife de ce cote la, et leur reprochois 
tc que c*£toit une chofe contre toute forte 
de raifon et tout a fait indigne de gens 
‘‘ favans et Philofophes comme eux j” 

“ Nous avons veritablement, me dirent 
il ils, dans nos temples, quantite de fta- 
<4 tues diverfes, comme cclle de Brahma 
“ Mahadeu, Genich, et Gavani f, qui 
“ font des priqcipaux et des plus parfaits 
“ DeutaSy et meme de quantite d’autres 
u de moindre perfe&iqn, auxquelles nous 


* This, I prefume, is a miftake $ Bernier probably 
meant Brimba. 

t Probably, Bawany. 
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i( rcndons beaucoup d’honneur, nous nous 
“ profterrions devant dies, et leut prefen- 
“ tons des fleurs, du ris, des huiles, de 
f‘. fenreurs, du fafran et autres chofes iem- 
“ blables avcc beaucoup de ceremonie: 
u neanmoins, nous ne crayons point tjue 
“ ces ftatues foient ou Brahma meme, ou 
“ Bechen * lui meme, et ainfi des autres, 
f mais feulement leurs images et reprefen- 
u tations, et nous ne leur rendons ces bon- 
“ ncurs cpi’a caufe de ce qu’elles repre- 
il ientent; elles font dans nos Dcuras. j', 

a (in qu’ il y ait quelque chofe devant les 
tl yeux qui arrete fefprit; et quand nous 
<f prions, ce deft pas la ftatuc que nous 
“ prions, mais celui qui eft reprefente par 
^ la ftatuc: au rede nous reconnoiffons 
** que c’eft Dicu qui eft le maitre abfolu et 
“ le feul Tout-puiftant.” 

Mr. Zicgcnbalg, one of the firft miftiona- 
ries that was fent by the king of Denmark 


* Viflhcn, or Vilhnou. f Dewuls or temples. 

to 
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to Tranquebar *, and who may be named 
the proteftant apoftle of India, having 
afked, in writing, from different Brahmans, 
the reafon of their not offering worfhip to 
the Supreme Being, they uniformly rc- 


* Tranquebar was granted to the Danes, by the 
Rajah of Tanjour, in 1621.—The king of Denmark 
having applied to M. Francke, profefl'or of theology at 
Halle, to recommend pcrfons fit to be fent as miflion- 
arics to India, fele&cd M. Ziegenbalg and M. Plutchau. 
They failed from Copenhagen the 29th of November 

1705, and arrived at Tranquebar the 9th of July 

170 6. M. Plutchau, after a few years refidence, return¬ 
ed to Europe, and remained there. M. Ziegenbalg 
vifited Europe in 1715; came from Denmark to Eng¬ 
land, embarked there the 4th of March 1716, landed 
at Madras the 9th of Auguft of the fame year, and 
died at Tranquebar the 23d of February 1719. He 
tranflated into the Malabar, or Tamoul language, the 
whole of the New Teftament, and at his death had 
nearly completed a tranflation of the Old. He wrote 
a Malabar grammar, that was printed at Halle; and a 
dictionary, that was printed at Tranquebar in 1712, 
which then contained 20,000 words, and was after¬ 
wards augmented. Vid. Hift. du Chrifl. des Indes, 
par le Croze. 

8 
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plied, that God was a Being without fhape, 
incomprehenfible, of whom no precifc idea 
could be formed ; and that the adoration 
before idols, being ordained by their re¬ 
ligion, God would receive, and confider 
that as adoration offered to himlelf. 

Some learned men, or pundits, that he 
calls Gnanigueuls , who have written on the 
JSfarghenny worfhip y or word) ip of the in- 
vihblc, have no other object of adoration 
but that Being $ and their books treat only 
of the love of God, and duties of morality. 
He gives fome literal tranflaticns of paffages 
from their writings. 

f< The Being of beings is the only God, 
* c eternal, and every where prefent, who 
u ccihpryes every thing ; there is no God 

. “ but thee.” 

“ O Sovereign of all beings. Lord of the 
“ Heavens and the Earth, before .whom 
“ diall I deplore my Wretchedness, if thou 
** abandon me * ?” 

* From a book named Vara-baddu. 
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“ God is, as upon a fea without bounds; 


“ thofe who wifh to approach him muff 


<c appeafe the agitation of the waves—they 
u muft be of a tranquil and fteady mind, 
“ retired within themfelves, and their 
“ thoughts being collected, muft be fixed 
“ on God only 

In a letter written to M. Ziegenbalg, by 
a Brahman, he fays, “ God may be known 
“ by his laws, and wonderful works. By 
“ the reafon and underftanding he has 
“ given to man, and by the creation and 
<l prefervation of all beings. It is indif- 
** penfably the duty of man, to believe in 

God, and love him.—Our law enjoins 
lt this.—Thofe two principles ought to be 
“ in his fpeech, in his mind; they fhould 
“ guide all his actions, in which being well 
“ founded, he fhould invoke God, and en- 
“ deavour in every thing to conform him- 


“ felf to his will.” 


# Prom a book named Tchiva-Vackkium. 
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A Hindoo having been converted to 
Chriftianity by the Daniffi miffionaries* his 
father wrote to him, “ You are yet unac- 
“ quainted with the myfteries of our re- 
“ ligion.—We do not worfhip many 
** Gods in the extravagant manner you 
“ imagine.—In all the multitude of images, 
“ we adore one Divine effience only. We 
“ have amongft us learned men, to whom 
“ you ffiould apply, and who will remove 
all your doubts 

M. de la Croze, in fpeaking from the 
authority of M. Ziegenbalg, and another 
miffionary, M. J. E. Grundler, fays, “ In 
“ one of their books,- they (the Hindoos) 
“ exprefs themfelves in the following man- 
f * ner : The Supreme Being is invifible, in- 
“ comprehenfible, immoveable, without 
“ figure or lhape. No one has ever feen 
M him; time never comprifed him ; his 
“ effence pervades every thing; all was 
“ derived from him, &c.” 

* Hift. du Chrift. des Indes, tome ii. liv. 6 , 

Father 
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Father Bouchet, fuperior of the Jefuit 
mifuonaries, writes to the bifhop of 
Avranches, from Madura, in the Carnatick. 

w The .Indians acknowledge one eternal 
“ God, infinitely pcrFcct- ,> 

“ They (ay, that the great number of di- 
“ vinities which they worfhip, are only in- 
“ ferior deities, entirely fubjedt to the will 
“ of the Supreme Being, who is equally 
“ Lord of gods and men 

Sir William Jones obfcrves, “ The 
“ learned Hindoos, as they are inftrudted 
by their own books, in truth acknow- 
61 ledge only one Supreme Being, whom 
<c they call J3rabm y or the great one, in the 
neuter gender. They believe his eflence 
“ to be infinitely removed from the com- 
“ prehenfion of any mind but his own, 
u and they fuppofe him to manifeft his 


* Lettres Iidif. et Cur. iamo. edit, de Parrs> 1781. 
tome ii. 
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power 





“ power by the operation of his divine 
“ fpirit 


The vulgar, whofe underftandings are 
only exercifed by the ufual occupations and 
occurrences in their particular fpheres of 
life; and the feeble, or ignorant, among the 
higher ranks of mankind, inftead of going 
into fpeculative reflections, naturally fix 
their attention on the external objeCt that 
is prefented to them, which, aided with a 
little art, gradually leads them into a fuper- 
ftitious veneration of things, to which an 
inquiring and thinking mind eafily under- 
ftands that none is due. Nor need we go 
to Hindoftan for infiances of the truth of 
this aflertion. 

If we, therefore, abfiraCt our minds from 
the abufes, and inquire into the fpirit, of 


* Afiatic Rcfearchcs, vol. i, 

the 
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the Hindoo religion, wc fhall find, that it 
inculcates the belief in one God only, with¬ 
out beginning and without end ; nor can 
any thing be more fublime than their idea 
of the Supreme Being. I ihall quote fome 
ftanzas from a hymn to Narrayna, or the 
Spirit of God, taken, as Sir William Jones 
informs us, from the writings of their an¬ 
cient authors. 

Spirit of Spirits, who, through cvYy part 
Of fpace expanded, and of endlefs time, 

Beyond the reach of labYing thought fublime, 
Badft uproar into beauteous order ftart; 

Before hcav’n was, thou art. 

Ere fpheres beneath us roll’d, or fpheres abo\>e, 

Ere earth in firmamental rather hung, 

Thou fat’ft alone, till, through thy myftic love, 
Things unexifting to cxiftence fprung, 

And grateful defcant fung. 

Omnifcient Spirit, whofe all-ruling powV 
Bids from each fenfe bright emanations beam; 
Glows m the rainbow, fparklcs in the Bream, 
Smiles in the bud, and gliftens in the flowY 
That crowns each vernal bowY; 
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Sighs in the gale, and warbles in the throat 
Of every bird that hails tjie bloomy fpring, 

Or tells his love in many a liquid note, 

Whilft envious artifts touch the rival Itring, 

Till rocks and forefts ring * 

Breathes in rich fragrance from the Sandal grove* 

Or where the precious mulk-deer playful rove*, 

In dulcet juice, from cluft’ring fruit diflils, 

And burns falubrious in the tafteful clove i 
Soft banks and verd’rous hills 
Thy prefent influence fills ; 

In air, in floods, in caverns, woods, and plains, 

Thy will infpirits all, thy fovereign Maya reigns. 

Blue cryflal vault, and elemental fives, 

That in th’ sethereal fluid blaze and breathe *, 

Thou, tolling main, whofe fnaky branches wreathe 
This penfile orb with intertwining gyres \ 

Mountains, whofe lofty fpires, 

Prefumptuous, rear their fummits to the Ikies, 

And blend their em’rald hue with fapphire light; 
Smooth meads and lawns, that glow with varying dyes 
Of dew-befpangled leaves and blofloms bright, 

Hence ! vanilli from my fight 
t)elufivc pi£urcS ! unfubftantlal lliows ! 

My foul abforb’d one only Being knows, 

Of ail perceptions one abundant fource, 

\Vhence ev’ry object, ev’ry moment flows : 

Vol. I M 
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Suns hence derive their force, 

Hence planets learn their courfe; 

But funs and fading worlds I view no more *, 

God only I perceive; God only I adore. 

Brimlia, Vifhnou, and Shiva, are un¬ 
doubtedly only emblems of the power, 
the goodnefs, and juftice of the Supreme 
Being, and are fometimes called the three 
united, in one *. 

In the dialogues between Krifhna and 
Arjoon, contained in the Bhagvat Geeta, 
Krifhna fays: “ I am the creator of all 
“ things, and all things proceed from me. 
“ Thofe who are endued with fpiritual 
“ wifdom know this, and worfhip me.” 

“ I am the foul, which is in the bodies 
u of all things. I am the beginning and 
** the end. I am time ; I am all-grafping 


* Some of the early Roman Catholic Miflionarics 
thought they perceived in the allegory of Brimlia, 
Viflmou, and Shivah, a belief in tbc Holy Trinity. 

“ death; 
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“ death; and I am the refurre&ion. I 
“ am the feed of all things in nature* 
“ and there is nbt any thing animate or 
“ inanimate without me. 

“ I am the myftic figure Oom*, the 
“ Reek, the Sam, and the Yayoor Veds . 
“ I am the witnefs, the comforter, the 
“ afylum, the friend. I am generation, 
“ and diffolution : in me all things are re- 
“ pofited. 

“ The whole univetfe was fpread abroad 
“ by me. 

“ The foolilh arc unacquainted with my 
“ fupreme and divine nature. They are 


* Ocm is faid to be a myftic word, or emblem, to 
fignify the Deity, and to be compofed of Sanlkrit 
roots, or letters; the firft of which (lands for Creator ; 
the fecond, Preferver; and the third Deftroyer. It 
is forbidden to be pronounced, except with e treme 
reverence. An analogy has been foutld betwc 1 this 
nhonofyllable aiui the Egyptian On. Wilkins* 
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“ of vain hope, of vain endeavours, and 
“ void of rcafon; whilft thofe of true 
** wifdom ferve me in their hearts, undi- 

verted by other gods. 

H Thofe who worfliip other gods, wor- 
“ lhip me. I am in the facrifice, in the 
“ fpices, in the invocation, in the fire, and 
“ in the vi&im.” 

Arjoon fays in reply : “ Thou art the 
** prime Creator—Eternal God ! Thou art 
“ the Supreme ! By thee the univerfe was 
“ fpread abroad ! Thou art Vayoo, the 
w god of the winds; Agnee, the god of 
“ fire ; Varoon, the god of the oceans* 
M 6cc. 

“ Reverence be unto thee j again and- 
“ again reverence, O thou, who art all in 
“ all! Great is thy power, and great thy 
** glory ! Thou art the father of all things % 

H where- 
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* wherefore I bow down, and with my 
** body proftrate on the ground, crave thy 
<< mercy. Lord, worthy to be adored! 
*' bear with me as a father with a fon j a 
Ki friend with a friend; a lover with die 
“ beloved.” 

In {peaking of ferving the Deity, Krifhna 
fays; 

M They who delighting In the welfare 
“ of ah nature, ferve me in my irtcor- 
“ ruptible, ineftable, and invifible form; 
“ omnipotent, incomp rehenfible, Handing 
“ on high, fixed, and immoveable, with 
** fubdued paflions, and who are the fame 
“ in all things, Ihail come unto me. 

“ Thofe whofe minds are attached to 
" my invifible nature, have the greater 
“ labour, becaufe an invifible path is dif- 
“ ficult to corporeal beings. Place tby 
“ heart on me, and penetrate me with thy 
“ underfta tiding, and thou /halt hereafter 
“ enter unto me. But if thou ihouldft 
M 3 “ be 
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“ be unable at once ftedfaftly to fix thy 
“ mind on me, endeavour to find me by 
“ means of conftant pradice. 

“ He, my fervant, is dear to me, who 
“ is free from enmity; merciful, and ex- 
“ empt from pride and felfifhnefs; who 
“ is the fame in pain and in pleafure; 
“ patient of wrongs; contented ; and 
whofe mind is fixed on me alone. 

“ He is my beloved, of whom man- 
“ kind is not afraid, and who is not afraid 
“ of mankind; who is unfolicitous about 
events; to whom praife and blame are 
“ as one ; who is of little fpeech; who is 
“ pleafed with whatever cometh to pafs; 
“ who has no particular home, and is of 
“ a fteady mind.” 

In treating of good works, he fays : 

“ Both the defertion and practice of 
works, are the means of happinefs. 

“ But 

I 9 2 
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“ Bat of the two, the pradice is to be 
41 diftinguilhed above the defertion. 

44 The man, who, performing the duties 
“ of life, and quitting all intereft in them, 
“ placeth them upon Brahm , the Supreme, 
“ is not tainted with fin, but remaineth like 
“ the leaf of the lotus unaffeded by the 
44 water's. 

) 

“ Let not the motive be in the event: 
“ be not one of thofe, whofe motive for 
“ adion is in the hope of reward. 

“ Let not thy life be fpent in inadion: 
“ perform thy duty, and abandon all 
“ thoughts of the cpnfequence. The 
“ miferable and unhappy arc lb about the 
“ event of things; but men, who are en- 
“ dued with true wifdom, are unmindful 
“ of the event.” 

The Hindoos believe, that the foul, after 
death, is tried, and, according to the con- 
M 4 dud 
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du£t of the deceafed, is either rewarded or 
punifhed. That the fouls of fuch holy men 
as have arrived to that degree of perfe&ion 
as entirely to have fubdued their paffions 
are immediately, and without trial, ad¬ 
mitted to eternal happinefs. That the fouls 
of the wicked, after being confined for 
a time in Narekba *, and punifhed accord-? 
ing to their offences, are fent back upon the 
ftage of life, to animate other bodies, of men 
or beafts. That even thofe whofe lives have 
been chequered with good and evil, muff 
likewife return : And that thefe probations, 
chaftifements, and tranfmigrations, continue 
to be repeated, until every vicious inclina¬ 
tion be corre&ed. They fhudder at the 
idea of eternal punifhment, as incompatible 
with their notions of the juftice and good- 
nefs of the Almighty. 


* Navekha is the name given to the infernal re- 
gions, which are fuppofed to be divided into a variety 
of places adapted to different degrees of punilhmcnt. 
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It is pretended that a few holy men, by 
fpecial divine grace, have a knowledge of' 
or are able to look back on their former 
flates of exiftence. 

/ 

It feems alfo to be a prevalent opinion 
with them, that this world, befides being 
a ftate of probation, is likewife a ftate of 
temporary reward and punifhment. They 
fay, “ It cannot be denied that the benefits 
which fome enjoy, are in recompence of 
“ their former virtues; but Ihould thefe, 
“ in a new life, forget God, and difobey his 
“ laws, their former condud will not avail 
them, they will be again tried and 
(i judged according to their adcions.” 
Nearly the fame fentiments were profefled 
by many of the Greek philofophers. 

Notwithftanding that the Hindoos are 
feparated into the Vijhnou Bukht and 
Sbivab Bukht, and that a variety of feds 
are to be found over the whole penin- 
fula, the chief articles of their religion 
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are uniform. All believe in Brahma , or 
the Supreme Being; in the immortality of 
the foul; in a future ftate of rewards and 
punilhments; in the doctrine of the me- 
tempfyehofis; and all acknowledge the 
Veds as containing the principles of their 
laws and religion. Nor ought we to 
wonder at the fchifms that have arifen in 
fuch a vaft fpace of time, but rather be 
furprifed, that they have been fo mild in 
their confequences; efpccially when we 
reflect on the numbers that arofe amongft 
ourfelves, and the dreadfiil effects they pro¬ 
duced in a period fo much fhorter. 

Their rules of morality are moft bene¬ 
volent ; and hofpitality and charity are not 
only ftrongly inculcated, but I believe no 
where more univerfally pradliled than 
amongfl: the Hindoos. 

“ Hofpitality is commanded to be exer- 
“ eifed even towards an enemy, when he 
“ comcth into thine houfe : the tree doth 

“ not 

IH 
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not withdraw its fliade even from, the 
<( wood-cutter. 

« Good men extend their charity unto * 
14 the vileft animals. 1 he moon doth not 
« withhold her light even from the cot- 
“ t age of the C hand ala * . 

« Is this one of us, or is he a ftranger? 
«■ —Such is the reafoning of the ungene- 
« r ous: but to thofe by whom liberality 
« i s praaifed, the whole world is but as 
one family. 1 ' 

I (hall conclude this chapter with an¬ 
other paflage from the Heetopades, the 
valuable truth of which ieems, happily, 
to he underftood by them. — 41 There is 
** one friend, ftch^ioiiy cvho attendeth even 
“ in death, though all other things go to 
decay like the body.” 


* Outcaft. 
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Mythology of the Hindoos. 
ithftanding what has been faid 


in the foregoing Sketch, it muff be 
owned, that the multitude believe in the 
existence of inferior deities, which, like 
the divinities of the Greeks and Romans, 
are reprefented under different forms, and 
with fymbols expreflive of their different 
qualities and attributes: all thefe are how¬ 
ever fappofed to be inferiour to the triad, 
Brimbciy Vijhnou , and Shiva. 

Bawaney *, as the mother of the gods, is 
held in high veneration, but the other 

goddeffes 

* Bawaney* or Bhavam % (for X fuppofe the name 
to mean the fame divinity, and to be only a different 

mode 
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goddeffes are always reprefented as the 
fubordinate powers of their refpeitive lords. 

Brhnha is faid to mean, in Sanlkrit, 
the wifdom of God. He is reprefented 
with a crown upon his head, and with 
four hands: in one he holds a fceptre; 
in another the Veds * *; in a third a ring, 
or circle, as an emblem of eternity; and 
the fourth is empty, being ready to affifb 
and protect his works. Near his image is 
the ban/e, or flamingo , on which he is fup- 
pofed to perform his journies. 

His goddefs Serafwaty is the patrorrefs 
of imagination and invention, of harmony 
and eloquence. She is ufnally reprefented 
with a mufical inftrument in her hand; 


mode of fpelling or pronouncing it,) likewife appears 
in a variety of other characters, as the contort of 
Malta-Diva, &e, 

* See Sketch V, 

and 
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and Is fuppofed to have invented the Deva* 
nagry letters, and the Sanfkrit language, 
in which the divine laws were conveyed to 
mankind. 

Sweet grace of Rnmha's bed f 
Thou, when thy glorious lord 
* Bade airy nothing breathe and biefs his pow’iy 
Sat’ft with illumin'd head* 

And, in fubiime accord* 

Seven fpriglitiy notes to hail th* aufpicious hour* 

‘ I.-.Tft from their fee ret bowT : 

* They drank the air v they came 
With many a fparkltng glance* 

And knit the mazy dance. 

Like you bright orbs, that gr I he folar flame.* 

Now parted* now combin'd, 

Clear as thy fpeedh, and various as thy mrlii 


Young ppfTions, at the found. 

In ilia do wy forms arofe, 

O'er hearts, yet uncreated, fure to reign: 
joy, that overleaps ail bounds* 

Grief, that in filence grows, 

Hope, that with honey blends the cup of pain* 

Pale fear, and ftern difdasn, 

Grim wrath’s avenging baud, 

Love, nurs’d in dimple fmcoth, 

That cVry pang can foothp 

Thee, 
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Thee* her great parents owns. 

All ruling eloquence * 

That, like full Ganga, pours her 11 ream divine, 
Alarming Hates and thrones ; 

To fix the flying fenfe 

Of words, thy daughters, by the varied line, 
(Stupendous art!) was thine \ 

Thine, with the pointed reed 
To give primeval truth 
Th J unfading bloom of youth, 


And 


* The pen employed by the Hindoos to write on 
paper is a fmail reed- To write on leaves, which is 
the ufual method, they employ a pointed iron hiftni- 
ment, with which, properly fpeaking, they engrave; 
the leaves are generally of the palm-tree \ they are cut 
into long regular (tripes, about an inch broad ; being 
of a thick fub(lance, and fmooth hard furface, they 
may be kept for almoft any fpaec of time, and the 
letters have the advantage of not being liable to be 
effaced or grow hunter* Their books con fill of a 
number of thofe leaves, which by a hole pierced at one 
end are tied loofely together. After the writing is 
finiflied, they fometimes rub the leaves with a black 
powder, which filling up the incifures, renders the 
letters more confpicuous. In mme parts of India they 
likewife write on leaves with ink* Engraving on them, 
Items better adapted to the Indian charaders, than it 


would 
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And paint on death loft leaves high Virtue s meed s 
Fair Science, Iieav’n-born child, 

And playful Fancy on thy bofom fowl'd* * 

' Who hid the fretted verie 
Start from his deep repofe, 


Amt wakes to melody the quivring frame? 


What youth, with godlike mien, 

O’er his bright (houlu 'rotfs 
The verdant gourd that fwelis with ftruggiing fltfmtr 
Nared % immortal name ! 

He, like his potent fire* 

Creative fpreads around 
The mighty world of found. 

And calls from (peaking wood ethereal fire % 

While to th’ accordant firings 
Of boundlefs hear’ns, and heavenly deeds, he firigfc 
But look ! the Jocund hours 
A lovelier feene difpky. 

Young Hirtdoi fportive in his golden fwing. 

High canopied with flowrs; 

While Ragnies ever gay 
Tofs the light cordage, and in cadence ling 
The fweet return of fpring. 


would be to tliofe in ufe with Europeans, as none of 
the former with which I am acquainted, have almofl 
any fine llrokes in them* 

* Nared is the fnppofed foil of Biimha. 


In 
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In the argument to this poem, we are 
told, that every name, ailufion, or epithet, 
is taken from approved treatifes. It is ad- 
drefled to Serafwaty, as goddefs of har¬ 
mony: the mufical modes are fuppofed to 
be demi-gods or genii; and an original 
Raga, or god of the mode, is fuppofed to 
prefide over each of the fix feafons each 
Rag a is attended by five Ragnies, or nymphs 
of harmony -f ; each has eight fons, or genii, 
of the fame divine art; and to each Raga 
and his family is appropriated a diftinft fea- 


* It rauft be here obferved, that there are fix fea- 
fons in India: 

Seefar, the dewy feafon- 
Heemat, the cold feafon* 

Vasant, mild feafon or fpring. 

Greefshma, hot feafon- 
Yarsa, the rainy feafon- 

Sarat, breaking, or the breaking up, or end of the 
rains* See Wilkins- 


\ Sir William Jones, in the fir ft volume of the Afia- 
tic Refear c he s, like wife explains the Ragnies and 
Ragas to b tpnjjions* 

Vol. I. N fon. 
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ion, in which alone his melody can be Tung, 
or played, at preicribed hours of the day 
and night. The mode of Dipaca , or 
Cupid the itiflamer , is fuppofed to be loft; 
and a tradition is current in Hindoftan, 
that a mufidan. who attempted to reftore 
it, was confumed by fire from heaven. 

Ah! where has Dipac veil'd 
His flame-encircled head ? 

Where flow his lays, too fweet for mortal tars ? 

O iofs how long bewail’d! 

Is yellow Camod fled f 
But, earth-born artift, hold ! 

If e’er thy foaling lyre 
To Dipads notes afpire. 

Thy firings, thy bowV, thy breafl, with rapture bold, 
Red light’ning {hall confume ; 

Nor can thy fweeteft fong avert the doom. 

The Jaft couplet of the poem alludes to 
the celebrated place of pilgrimage, at the 
confluence of the Ganga and Tamna % which 
the Semfwaty, another faered river, is fup¬ 
pofed to join under ground. 

lq a 
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Thefe ate thy wondrous arts. 

Queen of the flowing fpeech, 

Thence Serafwaty nam’d, and Vany bright! 

Oh ! joy of mortal hearts, 

Thy myftlc wifdom teach, 

Expand thy leaves, and, with ethereal light, 

Spangle the veil of night. 

If Lepit pleafe thee more. 

Or Brahmy, awful name ! 

Dread Brahmy's aid we claim, 

And thirft, Vacdevy, for thy balmy love, 

Drawn from that rubied cave, 

Where meek-eyhl pilgrims hail the triple wave* 

u The unarmed Minerva of the Romans 
u apparently correfponds, as patronefs of 
« feience and genius, with Serafwaty, the 
u wife of Brim ha and the emblem of his 

€t principal creative power : both god defies 
have given their names to celebrated 
t( grammatical works; but the Serefwata 
u of Skrupacharya y is far more concife, as 


* Sir William Jones writes Brahma ^ but I have pre¬ 
fumed to write It Brhnha y from the opinion that Brah¬ 
ma is the Supreme and Umverfal Being, and Brimba 
but an emblem of one of his attributes. 
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• ( well as more ufeful and agreeable, than 
“ the Minerva of SanSfius. Tlie Minerva 
of Italy invented the flute, and Seraf- 
t( waty prefides over melody: the protedt- 
** refs of Athens was even, on the fame ao 
“ count, furnamed Mtt/fei” 

“ Many learned mythologifts, with Gi- 
“ raid us at their head, con fid er the peaceful 
“ Minerva as the Ifis of Egypt, from whole 
“ temple at Sais a wonderful infcription 
“ is quoted by Plutarch, which has a re- 
M lemblance to the four Sanfkrit verfes above 
“ exhibited, as the text of the' Bhagvat.— 
“ / am all that hath been , and it, andJhall 
be ; and my veil hath no mortal ever re - 
“ moved. For my part, I have no doubt 
* { that the Ifwara and Ifi of the Hindoos, 
4t are the Ofiris and Ifis of the Egyptians, 
“ though a diftindfc eflky, in the manner of 
“ Pin tare lr, would be requifite, in order to 
“ demonftrate their identity, &c.*” 


* See Afintic Rciearthes, vol. i. p. 252, 253.. 
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In the temples of Vifhnou this god is 
worfhipped under the form of a human 
figure, having a circle of heads, and four 
hands, as emblems of an all-feeing and all- 
provident being. The figure of the garoora, 
a birdf, on which he is fuppofed to ride, is 
frequently to be found immediately in front 
of his image. Sometimes he is to be feen 
fitting on a lerpent with feveral heads. 
They relate many different incarnations of 
Vifhnou. One of his names, in his pre¬ 
ferring quality, is Hary. 

“ Nearly oppofite to Sultan-gunge, a con- 
** fiderable town in the province of Bahar, 
“ there ftands a rock of granite, forming 
“ a fmall ifiand in the midft of the Ganges, 
“ known by Europeans by the name of 
“ the rack of ‘Jqhangueery, which is highly 

1 

* S^e Sketc V. 

f This facreti bird is a large brown kite, with a white 
head. The Brahmans, at fome of the temples of Vifh- 
nou, accuitomed birds of that fpecies that may be in 
die neighbourhood, to come at hated times to be fed, 
and call them by itriking a brafs plate. 



H worthy 
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“ worthy the traveller’s notice, for a vafl: 
“ number of images carved in relief up- 
(t on every part of its furface. Amongfl: 
“ thefe there is Hary, of a gigantic fize, 
“ recumbent upon a coiled ferpent, whofe 
“ heads, which are numerous, the artift 
“ has contrived to fpread into a kind of 
41 canopy over the fleeping god, and from 
t( each of its mouths iflues a forked tongue, 
“ feeming to threaten death to any whom 
“ ralhnefs might prompt to difturb him. 
** The whole figure lies ahnoft detached 
(t from the, block on which it is hewn ; is 
“ finely imagined, and executed with great 
“ {kill. The Hindoos are taught to believe, 
** that at the end of every kalpa> or crea- 
“ tion, all things are abforbed in the deity, 
“ and that in the interval to another crea¬ 
tion, he repofeth liimfelf on the ferpent 
“ Sc/ha, duration, and who is alfo called 
“ Ananta , or endlefs 


* Note of Mr. Wilkins to his tranflation of the 


Heetopades. 
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Lechcmy is the confort of V'iflmou, and 
is the goddefs of abundance and pro- 
fperity. She is like wife named Pedma, 
Camala, and Sri, or in the firft cafe Sr is. 
She may be called Ceres of the Hindoos, 
and, with a little help from imagination, 
an affinity may be found in the names. Sir 
William Jones, /in order to ftrengthen this 
Opinion, ingenioufiy obferves, that “ it 
“ may be contended, that although Lechcmy 
“ may be figuratively called the Ceres 
“ of Hindoftan, yet any two or more 
“ idolatrous nations who fublifted by agri- 
culture, might naturally conceive a deity 
“ to prefule over their labours, without 
*' having the leaft intercourfe with each 
“ other; but no reafon appears why two 
(t nations ffiopld concur' in fuppofing 
“ that deity to be a female : one, at leaft, of 
“ them would be more likely to imagine, 
“ that the earth was a goddefs, and that 
“ the God of abundance rendered her Fer- 
** die, Befides, in very ancient temples 

N 4 
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** rtfiarto Gaya, we fee images of Lechemy, 
11 with full breafts, and a cord twifted under 
M her arm, like a born of plenty, and which 
“ look very much like the old Grecian and 
“ Roman figures of Ceres.” 

Shivah is reprefented under different hu¬ 
man forms, and has a variety of names, 
but is generally called Shivah and Maha- 
Deva. 

* 

Facing the image is that of an ox in a 
fuppliant poi'ture; it being fuppofed, that 
this animal was feleded by him as his 
favourite conveyance, 

In his deftroying quality, he appears as a 
fierce man, with a fnake twined round his 
neck. 

He is alfo called the god of good and evil 
fortune; and, as fuch, is reprefented with 

a crefcent in front of his crown.-“ May 

“ he, 
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“ lie, on whofe diadem is a crefcent, caufe 
“ profperity to the people of the earth 

One of the names of his gocldefs is Gow- 
ry; who is alfo called Kaly, from kala t 
time ; which, by,the Hindoo poets, is always 
perfonified, and made the agent of de- 
ftrudion. But Sir William Jones fays, 
that her leading names and characters are, 
Parvati , Durga , and BbavanL . “ As the 
“ mountain-born goddefs , or Parvati, file has 
* ( many properties of the Olympian Juno; 
“ her majeftic deportment, high fpirir, 
** and general attributes are the fame; and 
“ we find her, both on Mount Cailafa and 
“ at the banquets of the deities, uniformly 
“ the companion of her hufband.” 

“ She is ufually attended by her fon, 
<! Carticeya, who rides on a peacock, and, 
w in fome drawings, his own robe feemts 
“ to be fpangled with eyes j to which 


* Hee top ides. 


K muft 
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“ muft be added, that in fome of her temple?, 
“ a peacock, without a rider, ftands near 
“ her image. Though Carticeya, with his 
“ fix faces and numerous eyes, bears fomc 
“ refemblance to Argus, whom Juno etn- 
ployed as her principal wardour, yet as 
“ he is a deity of the fecond clafs, and the 
“ commander of celeftial armies, he feems 
“ clearly to be, the Orus of Egypt, and the 
“ Mars of Italy.” 

ct The attributes of Durga, or difficult of 
accefs y are alfo confpicuous, in the fefti- 
“ val which is called by her name, and in 
t( this chara&er fhe refembles Minerva; not 
“ the peaceful inventrefs of the fine and 
“ ufeful arts, but Pallas, armed with a hel- 
“ met and fpear: both reprefent heroic 
virtue, or valour united with wifdom ; 
“ both flew demons and giants with their 
“ own hands ; both protected the wife and 
M virtuous, who paid them due adoration.” 

“ Indra is the God of the vifible heavens, 
** His confort is named, Sacki; his celeftial 

“ city, 

m 
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« city, Amaravati; his palace, Vaijayanta; 
« his garden, Nandana; his chief elephant, 
« Airavat; his charioteer, Matali; and 
u ‘his weapon, Vaira, .or the Thunderbolt. 
« Though the Eaft is peculiarly under his 
« care, his Olympus is Meree, or the north- 
« pale, allegorically reprefented as a moun- 
* ( tain'of gold and gems^.” He is faid to 
have a thoufand eyes, and is iometimes 
called the roller of thunder. 

Varoona is the god of the feas and waters, 
and is generally reprefented as riding on a 
crocodile. 

Vayoo is the god of the winds, and rides 
on an antelope, with a iabre in his right 
hand. 


* For an inquiry into the affinity between the dif¬ 
ferent Jupiters of the Greeks and Romans, and fome 
of the gods of the Hindoos, we refer the reader to the 
firft volume of Afiatic Refearches, in the article, on the 
Cods of Greece, Italy, ami India, already mentioned. 

Agny 
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Agny is the god of fire, has four arms, 
and rides on a ram. 

The earth is perfonified by the goddefs 
Vafoodha, or Vafoo-deva, who, in a verfe 
of the Heetopades, is called Soerabhy, or 
the cow of plenty. 

Nature is represented as a beautiful 
young woman, named Prakrity, 

The Sun is generally called Sour, or Surya , 
** whence the fedt who pay him particu- 
“ lar adoration, are called Souras. Their 
“ poets and painters defcribe his car as 
“ drawn by feven green horfes though 
Mr. Fofter informs us, that in the temple 
of Bis Eijhuar at Benaras, there is an an¬ 
cient piece of fculpture well executed in 
ftone, reprefenting this god fitting in a car 
drawn by a horfe with twelve beads. His 
charioteer, and by whom he is preceded, is 


* Sir William Jones—Afiatic Refearches, vol, i. 

Arun, 
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Arun, or the dawn\ and among his many 
titles, are twelve, “ which denote his dif- 
“ tind powers in each of the twelve months: 
“ thofe powers are called Adityas *, or 
“ Tons of Aditi by Cafyapa, the Indian 
“ Uranus.” 

“ Surya is fuppofed to have defcended fre- 
“ quently from his car in a human fhape, 
“ and to have left a race on earth f, equally 
“ renowned in Indian ftories with the Hi- 
“ liadai of Greece. It is very lingular, that 
“ his two fons called Afwinau, or Afwini- 
“ cumaraw , in the dual, Ihould be confi- 
“ dered as twin brothers , and painted like 
“ Caftor and Pollux; but they have each 
“ the chara&er of Efculapius among the 
“ gods, and are believed to have been born 
“ of a nymphj who, in the form of a mare , 
“ was impregnated with fun-beams. I 
“ fufpe£t the whole fable of Cafyapa, and 


* Each of the Adityas has a particular name. 

+ Sketch III. 

“ his 
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“ his progeny, to be aftronomical; and can- 
“ not but imagine that the Greek name, 
w Cafliopeia, has a relation to it.—Another 
“ great family are called, the children of the 
“ Moon." 

“ The worfhip of the Solar or Veftal fire, 
“ may be afcribed, like that of Ofiris and 
“ las, to the fecond fource of mythology, 
“ or an enthufiaftick admiration of Nature’s 
“ wonderful powers ; anditfeems, as far as 
** I can yet underftand the Vedas , to be the 
“ principal worlhip recommended in them. 
“ We have feen that Maha-Deva himfelf 
“ is perfonated by fire j but fubordinate to 
to him is the god Agny, often called 
“ Pavaca, or the pur 'fier , who anfwers to the 
Vulcan of Egypt, where he was a deity of 
“ high rank ; and his wife Suaha refembles 
“ the younger Vefta, orVeftia,as theEolians 
“ pronounced the Greek word for a 
“ hearth.— Bhavani y or Venus, is theconfort 
“ ol the iupreme dejlru&ive and generative 
2 “ power j 
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“ power; but the Greeks and Romans, 
“ whofe fyftem is lefs regular than that of 
“ the Indians, married her to their divine 
“ artift, whom they named Hephaiftos and 
“ Vulcan, and who feems to be the Indian 
“ Vifvacarma, the forger of arms for the 
“ gods , and inventor of the Agny-Aftra *” 

The Sun is often ftyled king of the Stars 
and Planets. 

The name of his goddefs is Sangia, who 
is fuppofed to be the mother of the river 
Jumna. 

Chandara, or the moon, is alio repre- 
fented fitting in a car, but drawn by ante¬ 
lopes, and holding a rabbit in the right 
hand. 

Ganes is the god of wifdom, or, as he is 
fometimes called, of prudence and policy. He 
is worshipped before any enterprife. He is 


* See Sketch XII. 


repre- 
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reprefented in a human form, but with an 
elephant’s head, as a fymbol of fagaeity; and 
is attended by a rat, which is considered by 
the Hindoos as an ingenious and pro¬ 
vident animal. He has been called the 1 
Janus of India. “ Few books are begun 
“ without the words, falutatlon to Ganes ; 
w an ^ he is firft invoked by the Brahmans, 
“ who conduct the trial by ordeal, or per- 
“ form the ceremony of the Homa , or facri- 
M lice to fire *,’* 

\ reehafpaty is the gotl of feience and 
learning; and his attendants, theVeedyad- 
hari?, or literally, profeffors of feience, are 
beautiful young nymphs. 

V eek-rama is the god of victory. Jt is 
faid to have been the cuftom to facrifice a 
horie to him, by letting him ioofe in a 
foreft, and not again employing him. 


See Afiatie Re fc arches, vol, i.—And Voy, aux 
lades Orientates, &c. fait par ordre du Roi depuis 
jufqu* en 1782, par M. Sonnerat, &e. 

i ■ 
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Fame has feveral names, and is repre- 
fented as a ferpent with a variety of 
tongues. 

Darma Deva is the god of virtue, and 
is fometimes reprefented by the figure of 
a white bull. 

Virfavana is the god of riches, and is 
generally reprefented riding on a white 
horfe. He is likewife called Vitefa, Cuvera, 
and Paulaftya. “ He is fuppofed to refide 
** in the palace of Alaca, or to be borne 
“ through the iky in a fplendid car, named 
“ Pufhpaca *:”toprefide over the northern 
regions, “ and to be the chief of the Yak- 
“Jhas and Rakjhas> two fpecies of good 
“ and evil genii f.” 

Dhan-wantary is the god of medicine. 
—When life hath taken its departure. 


* Sir W. Jones. f Mr. Wilkins. 

Vox,. I. O “ though 
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“ though Dan-wantary were thy phyfician, 
<( what could he do * ?” 

Yam Rajah, or Darham Rajah, fee ms to 
hold the fame offices with the' Hindoos, 
that Pluto and Minos held with the Greeks. 
Pie is judge of the dead, and ruler of the 
infernal regions. He has a fceptre in his 
hand, and rides on a buffalo. He was 
begot by Sour, or the Sun, on a daughter 
of Bifoo-karma, great architect of the hea¬ 
venly manfions, and patron of artificeis. 

Darham Rajah’s affiftants are Chiter and 
Gopt. The former has the care of report¬ 
ing the good, the latter, the bad, ad ions 
of mankind. And that thefe may be ex¬ 
actly known, two genii attend as fpies on 
every one of the human race; the fpy of 
Chiter on the right, and that of Gopt on 
the left. As foon as any one dies, the 


* Hectopadesi . 


Jambouts, 
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Jamb outs, or meflengers of death, convey 
his foul to Darham’s tribunal, where his 
adions are proclaimed, and fentence im¬ 
mediately pafled upon him. 

Darham Rajah has no power over the 
fouls of thefe holy men, whofe lives have 
been fpent in piety and benevolence, un- 
biafTed by the hope of reward, or the dread 
of punilhment. Thefe are conveyed by 
genii to the upper regions of happinefs, and 
are afterwards admitted to Moukt , the fu- 
preme blifs, or abforption in the univerfal 
fpirit, “ though not fuch as to deftroy con- 
“ fdoufnefs in the divine efTence.” 

In the Hindoo mythology there are fe- 
veral accounts of Krithen and the nine 
Gopia, very much refembling the Apollo 
and the mufes of the Greeks. Kriftien is 
fuppofed to be the god Vifhnou in one of 
liis incarnations, and to have come amongft 
mankind as the l'on of Divcici by Vafudeva. 

O 2 He 

O'* 
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He was foftered by the fhepherd Ananda, 
and concealed from the tyrant Canfa, who 
fought, to deftroy Mm, on account of a pre¬ 
diction that he would die by the hand of a 
fon of Vafudiva. He tended Ananda's 
flocks on the plains of Matra, a country 
famous for the beauty of its women, many 
of whom are fuppofed to have partaken 
his embraces. t( When a boy, he flew the 
“ terrible ferpent Galiya, with many giants 
“ and monfters: at a more advanced age, 
“ he killed his cruel enemy Canfa, and 
<( having taken under his protection king 
tf ‘ Judith ter, and the other Pandoos, who 
lt had been opprefled by the Kooroos and 
“ their tyrannical chief, he kindled the war 
s ‘ defcribed in the great Epic Poem, intitled 
“ the Mahabarat, at the profperous con- 
** clufion of which he returned to his 
11 heavenly feat in Vaicontha, having left 
“ the inftru&ion comprifed in the Geeta 
11 to his difconfolate friend Arjoon, whofe 
“ grandfon became fovereign of India.” 

Krifliea 
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Krilhen is likewife called Mohan, the 
beloved; Maenoher, or the heart-catcher, 
&c.: —He is reprefented as 'a beautiful 
young man, fometimes as playing on a 
mourly, or flute; and to this day he is 
the favourite divinity of all the Hindoo 
women. 

The god of love has many epithets, de- 
fcriptive of his powers, but the ufual one 
is Kama-diva, or, literally, the god of 
defire. 

In the argument of a hymn to this 
deity, publilhed at Calcutta, Sir William 
Jones informs us, “ that, according to the 
il Hindoo mythology, he was the fon of 
“ Maya, or the general attra&ing power; 
“ that he was married to Retty, or affcc- 
M tion; and that his bofom friend is Vaf- 
“ fant, or the fpring: that he is repre- 
M fented as a beautiful youth, fometimes 
“ converfing with his mother, or ccnfort, 
• O 3 “in 

W0 
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“ in the midft of his gardens and tern- 
“ pies; fometimes riding by moon-light 
“ on a parrot, and attended by dancing 
“ girls, or nymphs, the foremoft of whom 
“ bears his colours, which are a fifh on a 
“ red ground : that his favourite place of 
refort is a large tradl of country round 
“ Agra, and principally the plain of Ma- 
u tra, where Krifhen alfo and the nine 
“ Gopia ufually fpend the night with mu- 
“ fic and dance : that his bow is of fugar- 
“ cane, or flowers; the firing, of bees; 
“ and that his five arrows are each pointed 
“ with an Indian bloflom, of a heating 
“ quality.” Many of his names are men¬ 
tioned in the hymn. 

What potent god from Agra’s orient bow’rs 
Floats through the lucid air ; whilft living flqw’rs, 
With funny twine, the vocal arbours wreathe. 

And gales enamour’d heav’nly fragrance breathe ? 
Hail, power unknown ! for at thy beck 
Vales and groves their bofoms deck. 

And every laughing blo/lom drefles. 

With gems of dew, his muflcy trefles. 

I feel, 

Jt o 
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I feel, I feel, tby genial flame <livine, 

And hallow thee, and kit's thy fhrine. 

Ivnow’ft thou not me !- 

Yes, fon of Maya, yes, 1 know 
Thy bloomy fhafts and cany bow, 

Thy fcaly flandard, thy myfterious arms. 

And all thy pains, and all thy charms. 

Almighty Carna ! or doth Smara bright, 

Or proud Ananga, give thee more delight ? 

Whatc’cr thy feat, whate’er thy name, 

Seas, earth, and air thy reign proclaim: 

All to thee their tribute bring, 

And hail thee universal king. 

Thy confort mild, Affection, ever true, 

Graces thy fide, her veil of glowing hue, 

And in her train twelve blooming maids advance, 
Touch golden firings, and knit the mirthful dance. 
Thy dreadful implements they bear. 

And wave them in the feented air, 

Each with pearls her neck adorning. 

Brighter than the tears of morning. 

Thy crimfon enfign, which before them flies, 

Decks with new liars the fapphire Ikies. 

God of the flowVy fhafts and flow’ry bow, 

Delight of all above and all below! 

Thy lov’d companion, conflant from his birth 
In heav’n clep’d Vaffant, and gay Spring on earth, 

O 4 Weaves 
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Weaves thy green robe, and flaunting bow’rs* 
And from the clouds draws balmy Ihow’rs, 

He with frelh arrows fills thy quiver, 

(Sweet the gift, and fweet the giver,) 

And bids the various-warbling throng 
Burft the pent blofloms with their fong. 

He bends the lufcious cane, and twills the firing. 
With bees how fweet! but ah, how keen their fting ? 
He with five flow’rets tips thy ruthlcfs darts, 

Which through five fenfes pierce enraptur’d hearts; 
Strong Campa, rich in od’rous gold, 

Warm Amer, nurs’d in heav’nly mould, 
DryNagkezer, in filver fmiling, 

Hot Kiticum, our fenfe beguiling. 

And lad to kindle fierce the fcorching flame, 
Lovelhaft, which gods bright Bela name. 

Can men refill thy pow’r, when Krilhen yields, 
Krifhcn, who Hill in Matra’s holy fields 
Tunes harps immortal, and to ftrains divine 
Dances by moonlight with the Gopia nine ? 

O thou for ages born, yet ever young, 

For ages may thy Bramin’slay be fung; 

And when thy Lory fpreads his em’rald wings. 

To waft thee high above the tower of kings, 

Whilft o’er thy throne the moon’s pale light 
Pours her foft radiance through the night. 

And to each floating cloud difcovers 
The haunts of bleft or joylefs lovers. 



Thy 
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Thy milder influence to thy bard impart, 

To warm, but not confume, his heart.” 

When Tanjore was taken by the Eng- 
lijfik, a curious picture was found, repre- 
fenting Kamadiva riding on an elephant, 
whofe body was competed of the figures 
of feven young women, entwined in fo 
whimfical but ingenious a manner as to 
exhibit the fhape of that enormous ani¬ 
mal *. 

The Eros of the Greeks is found riding 
on, and guiding, a lion. The Hindoos 
place Kama on an elephant, the ftrongeft 
of the brute creation, and perhaps the mofl 
difficult to be tamed, but afterwards the 


* Mr. Forfter. 

Several pieces of fculpture of the fame figure, in 
bas-relief, have been met with in other parts of 
Hindoftan. 

Sir William Jones mentions a picture^ of the fame 
kind; in which the elephant is compofed of. nine 
damfels, and the rider is Krifhen. 

. moll 

it; 
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moft docile. Here is a degree of analogy 
fufiicient to excite curiofity, though perhaps 
not fufiicient to prove that one nation de¬ 
rived the idea from the other. It may have 
been original with both. They were both 
polifiied nations; the power of love is 
every where felt; and it may naturally 
have occurred to people of lively and poe¬ 
tical imaginations, to paint the influence 
of that pafifion, by reprefenting the infant 
god governing the fierce!! and ftrongeft 
animals. 


(C 


cc 


Narcd , the foil of Brimha, is the Hermes, 
or Mercury of the Hindoos. “ He was a 
wife legislator; great in arts and arms; 
an eloquent meflenger of the gods, either 
“ to one another, or to favoured mortals; 
“ and a mufician of exquifite fkill.”—“ His 
“ actions area fubje&ofa Poorana .”—“The 
“ law tratt,* fuppofed to have been revealed 
“ by Nared, is at this hour cited by the 
“ Pundits.” He was the inventor of the 

Vena, 


O/i 
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Vena, or Indian lute ; for a particular de- 
feription of which we refer the reader to 
the Afiatic Refearches, vol. i. p. 295. 

• I * ' > - •„ • 1 . V, V' A v if- wdi/' . fie/ '*-W^- 1 

The idol of Lingam, a deity fimilar to 
the Phallus of the Egyptians, is always to be 
found in the interior and molt facred part of 
the temples of Shiva.—Sometimes it repre- 
fents both the male and female parts of ge¬ 
neration, and fometimes only the former. A 
lamp is kept conftantly burning before it: but 
when the Brahmans perform their religious 
ceremonies, and make their offerings, which 
generally confift of flowers, /even lamps are 
lighted ; which De la Croze, lpeaking from 
the information of the proteftant mifliona- 
ries,- fays, exactly rcfemble the candelabres 
of the Jews, that are to be feen in the 
triumphal arch of Titus. 

As the Hindoos depend on their children 
for performing thofe ceremonies to their 
jnanes, which they believe tend to mitigate 
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punifhment in a future ftate, they confider 
the being deprived of them as a fevere mif- 
fortune, and the fign of an offended God. 

Married women wear a fmall gold Ling- 
ara, tied round the neck or arm worfhip 
is paid to Lingam, to obtain fecundity; 
and among the fables that are told to ac¬ 
count for an adoration fo extraordinary, is 
the following 

“ Certain devotees, in a remote time, 
had acquired great renown and refpeft; 
but the purity of the heart was wanting ; 
nor did their motives and fecret thoughts 
correfpond with their profeflions and ex¬ 
terior conduft. They affected poverty, 


* Sir William Jones obferves, that, " however extra- 
<* ordinary it may appear to Europeans, it never feemsto 
« have entered into the heads of the legiflators or people, 
« that any thing natural could be offenfively obfcene; 
<< a fingularity which pervades all their writings and 
« converfations, but is no proof of depravity in their 
morals.” Afiatic Refearches, vol. i. 

JU( 


but 
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but were attached to the things of this 
life; and the princes and nobles were con- 
ftantly fending them offerings. They feem- 
ed to fequefter themfelves from the world; 
they lived retired from the towns ; but 
their dwellings were commodious, and 
their women numerous and handfome. 
But nothing can be hid from the gods, 
and Shivah refolved to cxpofe them to 
fhame. He defired Prakrity * to accom¬ 
pany him ; and affumed the appearance of 
a Pandaram of a graceful form. Prakrity 
appeared as herfelf, a damfel of matchlefs 
beauty. She went where the devotees* 
were affembled with their difciples, waiting 
the rifing fun to perform their f ablutions 
and religious ceremonies. As fhe ad¬ 
vanced, the refrefhing breeze moving 
her flowing- robe, fhowed the exquifite 
(hape, which it feemed intended to con- 


* Nature. See page 188- 

f The Hindoos never bathe, nor perform their ablu¬ 
tions, whilft the fun is below the horizon. 

ceal. 
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ceal. With eyes caft down, though fome- 
times opening with a dmid but a tender 
look, ihe approached them, and with a 
low enchanting voice defired to be admitted 
to the facrifice. The devotees gazed on 
her with aftonifhmcnt. The fun appear¬ 
ed, but the purifications were forgotten; 
the things for the Pooja * lay neglected ; 
nor was any worfhip thought of but to 
her. Quitting the gravity of their man¬ 
ners, they gathered round her, as flies 
round the lamp at night, attracted by its 
fplendor, but confumed by its flame. 
They afked from whence fhe came; whither 
flhe was going?—“ Be not offended with 
u us for our approaching thee; forgive us 
a for our importunities. But thou art in- 
“ capable of anger, thou who art made to 
“ convey blifs ; to thee, who mayeft kill 
w by indifference, indignation and refent- 
c< ment are unknown. But whoever 


* Pooja, is properly worfhip 


“ thou 
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u thou mayeft be, whatever motive or ac- 
“ cident may have brought thee amongft 
“ us, admit us into the number of thy 
“ flaves j let us at leaft have the comfort 
“ to behold thee.” 

“ Here the words faultered on the lip ; 
the foul fcemed ready to take its flight; 
the vow was forgotten, and the policy of 
years was dcftroyed. 

<c Whilft the devotees were loft in their 
paflions, and abfent from their homes, 
Shivah entered their village with a mufical 
inftrument in his hand, playing and fling¬ 
ing like one of thofe who folicit charity. 
At the found of his voice, the women 
quitted their occupations ; they ran to fee 
from whom *it came. He was beautiful 
as Krifhen on the plains of Matra *. Some 


* Krifhen of Matra, or the Apollo of the Hin¬ 
doos. See page 195. 

dropped 
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dropped their jewels without turning to 
, look for them; others let fall their gar¬ 
ments without perceiving that they dif* 
covered thofe abodes of pleafare, which 
jealoufy as well as decency has ordered to 
be concealed. All prefied forward with 
their offerings; all wifhed to ipcak; all 
wifhed to be taken totice of $ and bringing 
flowers, and fcattering them before him, 
faid : “ Afkeft thou alms! thou, who art 
u made to govern hearts! Thou, whofe 
^ countenance is frefh as the morning! 
w whofe voice is the voice of pleafure; and 
“ thy breath like that of Vaflant * in the 
* opening rofe ! Stay with us, and we will 
H ferve thee; nor will we trouble thy re- 
u pole, but only be jealous how to pleafe 


“ The Pandararn continued to play, and 
.(ting the loves of Kama f, of Krifhen, and 


* Vaflant, the fpring. 


\ 


f Kama, the god of love. See page 197. 
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the Gopia ; and fmiling the gentle fmiles 
of fond defire) he led them to a neigh¬ 
bouring grove, that was confecrated to 
pleafure and retirement. Sour began to 
gild the weftern mountains, nor were they 
offended at the retiring day. 

“ But the defire of repofe fucceeds the 
Wafte of pleafurei Sleep clofed the eyes 
and lulled the fenfes. In the morning the 
Pandaram was gone. When they awoke, 
they looked round with aftonifhment, and 
again caft their eyes upon the ground. 
Some directed their looks to thofe who had 
been formerly remarked for 4 their fcrupu- 
lous manners; but their faces were covered 
With their veils. After fitting a while in 
filence, they arofe, and went back to their 
houfes with flow and troubled fteps. The 
devotees returned about the fame time from 
their wanderings after Prakrity. The days 
that followed were days of ernbarraflinent 
and fhame. If the women had failed in their 

Vol. I. P modefty, 

M\ 
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modefty, the devotees liad broken their 
vows. They were vexed at their weak- 
nefs; they were forry for what they had 
done ; yet the tender figh fometimes broke 
forth, and the eye often turned to where 
the men firft faw the maid ; the women 
the Pandaram. 

** But the people began to perceive, that 
what the devotees now foretold, came not 
to pafs. Their difciples, in confequence, 
neglected to attend them; and the offer¬ 
ings from the princes and nobles became 
lefs frequent than before. They then per¬ 
formed various penances ; they fought for 
fecret places among the woods, unfre¬ 
quented by man; and having at laft fhut 
their eyes from the things of this world, 
and retired within themfelves in deep me¬ 
ditation, they difeovered that Shivah was 
the author of their misfortunes. Their 
imderftanding being imperfect; inftead of 
bowing the head with humility, they were 
inflamed with anger; inftead of contri¬ 
tion 
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fan£lified perfons, the women approach 
them without fcruple, nor is it thought 
that their modefty (hould be offended by 
it. 'Hufbands, whofe wives are barren, 
folicit them to come to their houfes, or 
fend their wives to worfhip Lingam at the 
temples; and it is fuppofed, that the cere¬ 
monies on this occafion, if performed with 
proper zeal, are generally produ&ive of 
the defircd effeft. 

The figure of Phallus was confecrated to 
Ofiris, Dionyfus, and Bacchus, who pro¬ 
bably were the fame. At the feftivals of 
Ofiris, it was carried by the women of 
Egypt, an d the figure of Lingam is now 
borne by thofe of Hindoftan. 

The Hindoos, like the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans, have their demi-gods, who drink 
a beverage called Amrut; and their aerial 
fpirits, that occupy the fpace in which the 
globe revolves. Every mountain, w r ood. 

Vox.. I. P 3 and 
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and river, lias its genii and guardian deity. 
NuUus cnim locus fine genio ef, qul per 
anguem plerumque ojlenditur. (Serv. in 
-diNEiD.) The Greeks aferibed the difeafes 
to which frail mortality is expofed, to feme 
angry god, or evil genius.—The Hindoos 
do the fame.—Pythagoras pretended that 
the evil genii cauled dreams and dif¬ 
eafes, not only amongft men but animals. 
(Djog. Laer. in Pytha.) 


With a copious mythology, the do&rine 
of the metempfyehohs, and fruitful ima¬ 
ginations, it is not extraordinary that the 
writings of the Hindoos fliould abound 
with fables, and tales of metamorphofes, 
which are read by them with great de¬ 
light. The relations of the feats of their 
demi-gods and heroes very much referable 
thofe of Bacchus, Hercules, and Thefeus : 
and the wars of Ram with Ravana, tyrant 
of the iiland of Ceylon, form the fub- 
je£t of a beautiful epic poem, called the 

Ramayan, 
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Ramayan, that was written by the famous 
Hindoo poet Valmie, fome thoufands of 
years ago. 

They fuppofe, like wife, that a few fouls 
are peculiarly gifted with the power of 
quitting their bodies, of mounting into the 
Ikies, vifiting diftant countries, and again 
returning and refuming them. They call 
the myftery, or prayer, by which this 
power is obtained, the Mandiram ; and in 
the life of Viramarken it is told, that a cer¬ 
tain powerful prince, longing to enjoy this 
fupernatural privilege, went daily, attended 
only by a confidential page, to a temple 
fituated in a retired and lonely place, 
where he preferred fervent prayers to the 
goddefs to whom the temple was dedicated, 
to inftrutT him in. the Mandiram . Mortals 
know not what they alk, and the goodnels 
of the gods is often {hewn in not com¬ 
plying with tlieir defires. The goddefs, 
however, at lalt yielded to his felicitations, 
VoL. I. P 4 and 
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and the myftery was revealed. The Have 
had been ordered to remain at a diftance, 
but his curiofity being excited by the ex¬ 
treme caution that was obferved, he ap¬ 
proached gently to the door of the fan&u- 
ary, and learned the fecret, while the high 
prieft was inftru&ing his mafter how the 
Matidiram was to be performed. He re¬ 
tired foftly to his ftation. The prince 
came out, with the appearance of uncom¬ 
mon joy. He frequently afterwards retired 
with the favourite page to the moft un¬ 
frequented parts of a neighbouring fo- 
reft, and after recommending to him to fit 
and watch over his body, he went and^re- 
peated the Mandiram in private, when 
his foul mounted into the fkies. He. 
was fo delighted with this new amufe^ 
ment, that he forgot his duty as a ruler; 
he was tired of affairs of ftate j he loft 
the relifti of his former pleafures ; even 
his beautiful princefs was negleded ; and, 
like an early lover with his miftrefs, he 

looked 
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looked impatiently for the hour when he 
might quit the grandeur of his court, tor 
the fake of (bating, for a moment, above 
the fphere of men, — Policy has recom¬ 
mended to princes to be cautious in be¬ 
llowing their confidence, and not to put 
it in the power of any one to do them 
an injury that may not eaiily be repaired. 
One day that the monarch was delighted 
in his aerial journey, he forgot to come 
back at the appointed time. The page 
grew weary with attending, and wifhed to 
return to the court. He often looked at 
the body, and again into the air. He 
thought of a variety of things to divert the 
tedious hour. The fecret he had learnt at 
tb<* doc: of the fan&uary, came into his 

mind. He who fails in his duty once, 

- * 

generally yields to frefh temptations. Cu~ 
riofity, that led him from his ilation before 
the temple, now prompted him to repeat 
the Mandiram . The conflict was but 
fhort. The my fiery was performed. The 

foul 
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foul inftantly quitted the body of the 
Have. A more graceful form lay before 
it. The change was preferred. The Have 
now became the fovereign, and not chuling 
to have one who had been his mafter for 
an attendant, he cut off the head of his 
former body, as being now but a habitation 
for which he had no longer any ufe. The 
foul of the prince returned too late. He 
law the lifelefs corpfe of his favourite. He 
guefled what had come to pafs. And after 
floating, for fome time, over the foreft, 
and uttering thofe unhappy founds, that are 
fometimes to be heard in the ftillnefs of 
the night, he was commanded to enter into 
the body of a parrot. He flew inftantly 
to his palace, where, inftead of command¬ 
ing, he was caught; and, for the beauty of 
his plumage, prefented to the princefs, as not 
unworthy of her regard. He was placed in 
her apartment; he faw his unfaithful fervant 
wearing his crown, and enjoying his bed in his 
ftead j he heard his late actions examined, 

his 
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his faults criticifed, his foibles turned into 


ridicule j and when, in the bitternefs of 
impotent revenge, he repeated all the words 
of inventive he had learnt, they only ferved 
to amufe the Haves. No one knew the 
fecret until many ages afterwards,, when it 
was related by a holy hermit 

Perhaps in no literary refearch we are 
more liable to be deceived, than in en¬ 
deavouring to prove the near affinity of 
one nation to another, by a fimilarity in 
particular cuftoms and opinions. But not- 
withftanding my diffidence of argument 
merely grounded upon l'uch a foundation, 
from what has been even already faid, 


* The Tame ftory, which is likewife mentioned by 
Father Bouchct, in his letter to M. Huet, Biihop o£ 
Avranches (to be found in Letires edif. & cur. tome xii. 
p. 170. Edit, de Paris, 1781.) undoubtedly furnilhed 
the hint to M. de Moncrif, for his late beautiful tale of 
Les Ames Rivales. See Oeuvres de Moncrif, tom. ii. 
p. 17. Edit. Paris, 1768. 
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there appears fo near a refemblance be¬ 
tween the mythology of the Hindoos, and 
that of the Egyptians and Greeks, as in¬ 
clines me to believe, that they originate 
from one common parent. Sir William 
Jones fays, “ I am perfuaded that, by 
“ means of the Puranas , we fhall in time 
w difcover all the learning of the Egyptians, 
“ without decyphering their hierogly- 
w phics.” And I cannot but congratu¬ 
late the public, on an enterprife, from which 
we may now reafonably expert much cu¬ 
rious, and perhaps ufeful, information. 
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Devotion and Worfoip of the Hindoos , 

T H E devotion of the Hindoos confilh 
in going to the temples; in occafion- 
ally performing certain religious ceremonies 
at home; in prayers, in failings, and other 
penances j in making offerings, both on 
their own account, and for the fouls of 
their dead relations; in frequent ablution •, 
and in charities and pious works. 

According to the rules of their religion, 
they ought to pray,thrice a day—in the 
morning; at noon ; and in the evening— 
with their faces turned towards the Eajl . 
I hey fhould at the fame time perform their 
ablutions, and when they have an oppor¬ 
tunity, fhould prefer a running Jftream to 

{landing 
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ftanding water. But it is an indifpenfable 
duty to wafh themfelves before meals. 

The offerings made at the temples ge¬ 
nerally confift of money, fruit, flowers, rice, 
fpices, and incenfe. The offering on ac¬ 
count of the dead is a cake, called Peenda; 
which ceremony is performed on the days 
of the new and full moon. 

It has been aflerted by fome writers, 
that the devotion of the Hindoos was 
formerly fanguinary, and that even human 
facrifices were offered, as the moft accept¬ 
able to their gods. But the existence of 
fuch a pra&ice appears to me extremely 
queftionable. As far as I have inveftigated, 
the Hindoos feem to have been formerly 
what they are at prefent, mild and hu¬ 
mane ; and I know not any trace of a 
cuftom fo barbarous, unlefs we confider 
in that light thofe voluntary facrifices which 
fome enthufiafls make of themfelves. 
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It is however true, that in their facred 
writings mention is made of the Afmavedha 
Jug*, or facrifice of the horfe; of the 
facrifice of the white elephant; of the 
Gomedha Jug, or facrifice of the bull; and 
even of the Naramedha Jug, or human fa¬ 
crifice. But it mull be obferved, that the 
things reprefented as fit to be facrificed, 
have fo many peculiarities, that we may 
conclude they were never to be found. If 
they have all the requifites that are de¬ 
scribed, it is faid they will immediately re¬ 
generate from their allies in the fight of the 
perfons prefent at the facrifice; and that 
their failing to do fo, denotes the difpleafure 
of the Supreme Being with thofe who may 
have caufed the facrifice to be performed. 
Under that denunciation, and with fo many 
difficulties, we may luppofe that fuch facri- 
fices have feldom or never been made; 
and we are at a lofs to account for their 


* Jug, is facrifice. 

4 ?: ' ‘ '*?!.>•'. .... 
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being mentioned in their religious writings, 
tmlefs it be to indicate, that nothing in this 
life is too facred or valuable, to exempt it 
from being devoted to the fervice of the 
Almighty* 

Yet, notwithftanding what has b?en here 
obferved, impartiality, and the attention 
that is due to whatever may be advanced 
by one fo well informed in Aliatic hi Rory 
as Sir William Jones, require, that i Ihouid 
quote what he has faid on this fubjeCt, and 
Which had not been feen by me till after 
the firft edition of this work was pub- 

lifhed. 

« The lall of the Greek or Italian dlvini- 
« ties, for whom w j e find a parallel in the 
« Pantheon of India, is the Stygian or 
“ Taurick Diana, othcrwife named Hecate, 
u and often confounded with Proferpine ; 
li and there can be no doubt of: her iden- 

“ tity with Kali, or the wife of Shiva, in 

“ his 

\ 
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“ his chara&er of the Stygian Jove. To 

“ this black goddefs, with a collar of golden 

“ fkulls, as we fee her exhibited in all her 

“ principal temples, human facrijices were 

“ anciently offered, as the Vedas enjoined ; 

“ but in the prefcnt age they are abfo- 

“ lutely prohibited, as are alfo the facri- 

“ fees of bulls and horfes: kids are 

“ dill offered to her; and to palliate the 

w cruelty of the daughter, which gave 

“ fuch offence to Budha, the Brahmans 

“ inculcate a belief, that the poor vi&ims 

rife in the heaven of Indra j', where they 

M become the muficians of his band. In- 

<l dead of the obfolete, and now illegal 

“ facrifices, of a man, a bull, and a horfe, 

“ called Naramedha, Gomedha, and Af- 

“ wamedha, the powers of nature are 

♦ 

“ thought to be propitiated by the lefs 


* We prefume that Sir William Jones means the 
Kaly Youg. 

f See page 1 85 . 
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u bloody ceremonies at the end oi autumn, 
u when the feflivals of Kali and Lechemi 
“ are folemnized nearly at the fame time. 
“ Now if it be afked, how the goddefs ot 
« Death came to be united with the mild 
“ patronefs of Abundance , I rnuft propoie 
“ another queftion, how came Proferpine 
« to be reprefented in the European fyftem 
« as the daughter of Ceres ? Perhaps both 

questions may be anfwered by the pio 
« pofition of natural philofophers, that 
“ the apparent deJiruBion of a fubjlancc is 
“ the production of it in a different for nu 
« The wild mufic of Kali’s priefts at one 
“ of her feflivals brought inftantly to my 
« recollection, the Scythian meafures of 
« Diana’s adorers in the fplendid opera of 
il Iphigcnia in j Tattris y which Oluck ex- 
“ hibited at Paris, &c.” 

The facrifice of the kid to Kali, as above- 
mentioned, is probably the fame with that 
which Father Bouchet calls the hktam . 


AH 
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He fays, “ The Indians have a facrifice 
<c called the Ekiam , where a flieep is killed; 
“ the Brahmans, who are forbid to tafte 
“ meat at other times, are obliged, by the 
“ law, to partake of the animal that has 
“ been facrificedand, in another place, 
“ they eat certain parts of the vidtim, but 
“ abftain from others; it is only on this 
“ occafion that they tafte animal food 

I am informed that a buffalo is likewife 
offered to Bawaney, at the feaft of the 
Dohra; and tliefe are the only inftances 
of living facrifices that I am acquainted 
with. 

The worfhip of the Hindoos may be di¬ 
vided into two forts, the Narga?iey Poojo , 
or worfhip of the invifible; and the Sar- 
ganey Pooja , or the worfhip before idols. 


* Lettres edif. &cur. tom. xi. p. 25. Edit, ut fupr. 
Id. tom. xii. p. 249. 
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But the followers of the latter are by far the 
mod numerous: the former, comparatively 
fpeaking, are but few, and in the ftridt 
ienfe of the expreffion may be termed 
deifts. They have either retained the true 
meaning of their religion from the begin¬ 
ning, or have in later times abclifhed the 
fables of the Brahmans, and reftored it to 
its original purity. This feems to have 
been a principal object with Veias in 
his dialogues between Krilhna and Arjoon ; 
and it appears, that even in his time, above 
four thoufand years ago, the adoration of 
the true god was confouuded and loft in an 
artful and complicated mythology *. 

At the hours of public worfhip the peo¬ 
ple refort to the temples. They begin their 
devotions by performing their ablutions at 
the tank, which is either to be found in 

. . . . . .. - 

* See Sketch VII. on Mythology. 
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front of the building, or in the great tem¬ 
ples, in the centre of the firft court f. 
Leaving their flippers, or fandals, on the 
border of the tank, they are admitted to a 
periftile or veftibule, oppofite to the build¬ 
ing which contains the idols, where they 
obferve great reverence; and whilft the 
Brahmans perform the ceremonies of the 
Jug, or the Pooja, the dancing women oc- 
cafionally dance in the court, finging the 
praifes of the divinity to the founds of 
various mufical inftruments. 

The Pooja may likewife be performed at 
home before the houfehold images. Thofe 
who are to affift at it begin by wafhing 


f Some of the temples sire of an oblong figure, and 
confift: of two or more courts, immediately following 
each other. Some have only one inclofure, with the 
chapel where the images are placed, in the center of 
it; and fome, though few, are like the one at Sering- 
fram, having different courts within each other. 

Q w 3 them- 
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themfelves. They like wife wafh the room 
or place deflined for the ceremony; and 
then fpread it with a new mat, or with a 
carpet that is only ufed for that purpofe. 
On this they place the throne of the image, 
•which is generally made of wood richly 
carved and gilt, though fometimes of gold 
6r {liver. The things neceffary for the 
Pooja are laid upon the mat; confiding of 
a bell of metal; a conch fhcll * to blow 
on ; a confer filled with benzoin fugar, and 
other articles, which are kept conftantly 
burning, by being occafionally renewed. 
Flowers feparately and in garlands are feat- 
tered upon the mat. The idol is put into 
a metal bafon, and being wafhed by pouring 
water firit on the head, is wiped and placed 
on its throne. Cups, and plates of gold, 
filver, or other metals, are fpread before it, 
fome filled with rice, others with different 


* r l Ik; conch-thell is held in a fort of veneration by 
the Hindoos, 
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forts of fruits, with dry fweet-meats, and 
with cow’s milk. The worshippers re¬ 
peat certain prayers and AJhlocks , or verfes 
in praife of the god whom the idol re- 
prefents. 

The Brahman, who performs the cere¬ 
mony, occasionally rings the bell, and 
blows the fhell. He gives the Tiluk, or 
mark on the forehead, to the idol, by dip¬ 
ping his right thumb in fome fubftance that 
has been mixed with water, and prepared 
for that purpofe. If the mark be a per¬ 
pendicular one, he begins at the top of 
the nofe, and advances upwards. But 
the colour, the fize, and iliape of the 
Tiluk depend on the tribe and fedt the 
worlhippcrs may be of; fome tribes be¬ 
ing marked with vfcrmilion, others with 
turmeriek, and fome with the dult of the 
whiteft fpecies of fandal wood, &c. A 
Brahman generally marks all the perfons 
prelent in the fame manner. The fruit and 

Q^4 other 
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other articles of food that were fpread be¬ 
fore the idol, are divided amangft them; 
and the idol is then carefully wrapped up, 
and with the throne and other things ufed 
in the ceremony, kept in a fecure place 
until another Pooja be performed. 

A veneration for the elements, but Spe¬ 
cially fire and water, feem to have been 
common to all the ancient Eaftern nations. 
Tl he Medes and Perlians confidered fire 
and water as the only true images of the 
divinity *; and it is evident, that the 
Hindoos, if they do not now worfhip fire, 
bold it in religions refped j\ Every day 
at fun-rife the priefis go to fome river, or 
to the tanks of their temples, to perform 
the Sandivaney, or worlhip to Brahma the 
Supreme. Alter having walhed themfelves, 
taking water in the right hand, they throw 


* Herod, i. Clem. Alex. Protrept. 
t See page 188. under tlie article Sour. 

m 
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it in the air before and behind them, in¬ 
voking the Deity, and Tinging forth thanks¬ 
giving and praife. They then throw foine 
towards the Sun, expreffing their gratitude 
for his having again appeared to difjpel the 
darknefs of the night. 

Lucian fays, that the Indians offered 
adoration to the Sun, in turning towards 
the eaft; and Philoftrates obferves, that 
they addreffed prayers to him in the morn¬ 
ing, to favour the cultivation of the earth; 
and in the evening, not to abandon them, 
but return again in the morning. 

Father Bouchct fays, that u He who 
** performs the Ekiam Ihould, every morn- 
“ ing and evening, put a piece of wood 
“ into the fire, that is employed for that 
“ facrifice, and take care to prevent it from 
“ being extinguished.” 

Mr. Wilkins informs us, that the Brah¬ 
mans are enjoined to light up a fire at certain 

times, 
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times, which nuift be produced by the 
fri&ion of two pieces of wood of a par¬ 
ticular kind ; that with a fire thus pro¬ 
cured, their facrifices are burnt; the nup¬ 
tial altar flames; and the funeral pile is 
kindled. 

In the Heetopades it is faid : c< Fire is 
“ the fuperior of the Brahmans; the Brah- 
“ man is the fuperior of the tribes; the 
“ hufband is the fuperior of women ; but 

the ftranger is the fuperior of all.” 
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SKETCH IX. 

Devotees * 

T N every part of Hindoftan we meet with 
numbers of devotees, difVinguilhed by 
various names, but not reltridted to any 
caft. They become fuch from choice, and 
every Hindoo, except the Chandalah, is at 
liberty to adopt this mode of life. 

Of all the numerous 'dalles of devotees, 
none are fo much refpe&ed as the SanialTies 
and Yogeys. They quit their relations, 
and every concern of this life, and wander 
about the country without any fixed abode. 

It is faid, in their facred writings, w That 
a Saniafly, or he who fhall devote him- 
#< felf to a folitary religious life, fhall have 

c< no 
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“ no other clothing, but what may be ne- 
“ ceflary to cover his nakednefs ; nor any 
“ other worldly goods but a ftaff in his 
“ hand, and a pitcher to drink out of. 
“ That he fhall always meditate on the 
“ truths contained in the facred writings, 
“ but never argue on them. That his food 
“ fhall be confined to rice, and other 
“ vegetables; and that he fhall eat but once 
“ a-day, and then fparingly. That he fhall 
“ look forward with defire to the fepara- 
“ tion of the foul from the body; be in- 
** different about heat, or cold, or hunger, 
“ or praife, or reproach, or any thing con- 
“ cerning this life; and that unlefs he 
“ flridly follow thefe rules, and fubdue 
“ his paffions, he will only be more 
“ criminal, by embracing a ftate, the du- 
■ l ties of which he could not perform, ne- 
<{ gledting thofe he was born to obferve.” 

With the precife diftimflion between the 
Yogey and the Saniaffy, I am unacquainted. 
The former in Sanfcrit, fignilies a devout 

perfon ; 
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perfon ; the latter, one who has entirely 
forfaken the things of this world. It is 
fakl in the dialogues between Kriilma and 
Arjoon, 

“ Learn, ion of Patidoo, that what they 
“ call Santa or a forfaking of the world, 

“ is the Lime with Yog, or the practice of 
“ devotion. 

“ The man who is happy in his heart, 

“ at rcll in his mind, and enlightened 
u within, is a Yogey, or one devoted to 
;t God, of a godly fpirit, and obtaineth 
u the immaterial nature of Brahm the . 
“ Supreme. 

“ The man who keepeth the outward 
** accidents from entering the mind, and 
“ his eyes fixed in contemplation between 
“ his brows; who maketh the breath pals 
“ equally through his noftrils, who hath fet 
“ his heart upon falvation, and who is 
“ free from lull:, fear, or anger, is for ever 
« bkfled in this life.” 

c2 M 1 
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“ He cannot be a Yogey, who, in his ac- 
44 tions, hath not abandoned all views. 

« The Yogey conftantly exercifeth the 
“ fpirit in private. He is of a lubdued 
44 mind, free from hope. He planteth his 
44 feat firmly on a fpot that is neither too 
44 high nor too low, and fitteth on the 
44 facred grafs that is called Koos , covered 
44 with a {kin, or cloth.—There he, whofe 
44 bufinefs is the reftraining of his paflions, 

44 fhould fit, in the exercife of devotion, 

44 for the purification of his foul, keeping 
44 his head* his neck, and his body Heady, 

44 without motion, his eyes fixed on the 
44 point of his nofe, looking at nothing elfe 
44 around. The Yogey of a fubdued mind, 

44 thus employed, in the exercife of devo- 
44 tion, is as a lamp Handing in a place 
44 without w r ind, which waveth not. 

44 Supreme happinefs attendeth him 
44 whofe mind is thus at peace, whofe car- 
44 nal affections and pafhons are fubdued, 

44 and who is in God, and free from fin. 

44 The ' 
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“ The man whofe mind is endued with 
«devotion, beholdeth the fupreme foul 
« in all things, and all things in the fu- 
“ preme foul.” 

« The Togey who believeth in unity, and 
« worfhippeth me prefent in all things, 
“ dwelleth in me.” 

“ This divine difcipline which is called 
“ Tog , is hard to be attained by him who 
“ hath not his foul, in fubjedion, but it may 
“ be acquired by him who taketh pains. 

“ The Togey is more exalted than the 
“ Tapafivees , thofe zealots who harafs them- 
“ felves in performing penances.” 

“ He is both a Togey and a Saniafy who 
“ doeth that which he hath to do, inde- 
« pendent of the fruit thereof.’* 

“ Works are faid to be the means by 
“ which a man may require devotion, lo 
“ reft is called the means for him who hath 
“ attained devotion.” 

“ When 


“ When the all-contemplative Sainafy is 
M not engaged with objects of the fenfes, 
“ nor in works, then he is called one who 
“ hath attained devotion.” 

K The foul of the conquered placid fpirit, 
tt is the fame in heat and in cold, in pain 
“ and in pleafure, in honour and difgrace.” 

“ The man whofe mind is replete with 
*« divine wiiclom and learning, who hand- 
“ eth on the pinnacle, and hath fubdued his 
“ paffions, is faid to be devout 

It is not improbable that fome of the 
paffages in the facred writings which were 
enigmatical, being underflood literally by 
the ignorant, have given rife to thefe ex¬ 
travagant penances, with which fome of 
the devotees torture themfelves. In one 
of the above quotations they feem even to 


* Bhagvat Geeta* The above quotations, as well 
as others, are r.ot taken in the exaft order in which 
they follow in the work, but are feledted from different 
parts, as they fuit the fubjedt treated of. • 
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be condemned ; the Yogey being faid to be 
more 'exalted than the 'Tapafivee , &c. I 
faw one of the latter, who having made a 
vow to, keep his arms' conftantly extended 
over hip head, with his hands clafped to¬ 
gether, they were become withered and im¬ 
moveable. Not long ago, one of them 
finilhed meafuring the diftance between 
Benares and Jaggernaut with his body, by 
alternately ftretching himfelf upon the 
ground, and rifing; which, if he performed 
it as faithfully as he pretended, muft have 
taken years to accomplifh. Some make 
vows to keep their arms crofted over their 
bread for the reft of their days; others to 
keep their hands for ever fhut, and their 
nails are fometimes feen growing through 
the back of the hand ; fome by their own 
defire, are chained to’a particular fpot, and 
others never lie down, but Deep leaning 
againft a tree *. 

There 

* Philofopbos eorum quos Gynwofophi/las vocant, ab 
excrtu ad occafum perflare contumUs folem immobilibus 

Vol. I. R Kulis, 





There are frequent inftances of devotees 


and penitents throwing themfelvcs under 


the wheels of the chariots * * of Shivah or 
Vifhnou, wiien the idol is drawn out to 
celebrate the feaft of a temple* and being 
thereby crufhed to death: and not long 
flnce we faw an account of the aged father 
of a numerous offspring, who devoted him- 
felf to the flames, to appeafe the wrath of 
a divinity, who, as he imagined, had for 
fome time pafl: afllidled his family and neigh¬ 
bours with a mortal epidemical difeale. 

The Pandarams , on the coaft of Coro¬ 
mandel, are followers of Shivah ; they rub 
their faces and bodies w T ith the allies of 
burnt cow-dung, and go about the towns 
and villages Tinging the praifes of their God* 

oculhy ferveptilus arenis toto die alternis pe dibits inftflere. 
Plin. lib. vii. cap. 2.—Gymnofophijh was a name given 
by the Greeks, on account of their going naked, or 
probably from their not wearing an upper garment. 

* Thefc chariots are more properly great moveable 
towers, which require many oxen and fome hundreds 
of men to draw them. 
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The Cary-patry-pandarcims are a fet of 


religious perfons, who make a vow never 
to fpeak ; they go to the doors of houfes, 
and demand charity, by ftriking their hands 
together. They take nothing but rice, 
which is given them ready prepared for* 
eating; and, if it befufficient to fatisfy their 
hunger, they pafs the reft of the day fit¬ 
ting in the fliade, and fcarcely looking at 
any object that may come before them. 

The Tadinums go about begging, and 
Tinging the hiftory of the different incar¬ 
nations of Vifhnou. They beat a kind of 
tabor; and have fmall brafs bells tied round 
their ankles, which make a confiderable 
noife as they walk along. 

Thefe devotees are to be met with in 
every part of Hindoftan; but chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of great temples, both from 
religious motives, and in order to receive 
alms from the pilgrims who refort thither. 

Contrary to the prad ice of the Hindoos 
in general, many of them wear their hair, 
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and, by frequently rubbing it with the oil of 
the cocoa-nut, it grows to an extraordinary 
degree of length and thicknefs. Some let 
it hang loofe on their bodies, extending to 
the ground ; others have it plaited in many 
treffes, and wound round the head ill the 
form of a great turban. 

Moft of the ancient authors who have 
mentioned India and its inhabitants, feem 
to have confounded the Devotees, Sectaries, 
and Pundits , or Phiiofophers, with the 
Brachmanes, or regular priefthood. They 
fpeak of Gytnnofopbifts , Gcrmanes , Pratnnes, 
Sam aniens, and Hilob'tens , who are faid to 
be a clafs of the Samanicns , that lived in 
forefts, and ufed no clothing or nourifh- 
ment but what the trees afforded them. 

Strabo fays, that the Samanicm fet no. 
value on any knowledge but fuch as tend¬ 
ed to corredt vice, and that they l'miled at 
thole who applied themfelves to metaphy- 
iics, agronomy, and aftrology.—Probably 

Strabo 
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Strabo meant fuch of the Samaniens as 
were folitaries, or hermits; for we find that 
the Samaniens in general were remarked 
for their learning, and their knowledge in 
the fciences. 


Clement of Alexandria obferves, that 
there were two clalfes of Indian philofo- 
phers, the one called Brachmanes , the other 
Sarmanes ; by which, I am inclined to think 
they mean the Samaniens. He fays fome 
of the Sarmanes were called folitaries , and 
neither lived in towns nor had any particu¬ 
lar dwelling ; that they obferved celibacy; 
and covered their nakednefs with the bark 
of trees; nourished themfelves with their 
fruit; and drank only water, and that out 
of the palms of their hands. 

' f . 

Porphyry acquaints us, that the fubftance 
of the dodlrines of the Indians conlifted in 
the neceflity of adoring God with a pure 
and pious mind ; that the Samaniens^ who 
fecluded themfelves from the world, infilled 

R 3 on 
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on the neceflity of fubduing the pafiions, in 
order to be fit to approach God; and gave 
that as the reafon for the extraordinary pe¬ 
nances they inflicted upon themfelves, there¬ 
by to render the body entirely JubmiJJivc tq 
the fpirit, 

M. de la Croze fays, that the Samaniens 
are ftill fpoken of with refpeCt, fo far as re¬ 
gards their learning; but that their doctrines 
were held in abhorrence by the Brahmans, 
and that their fed no longer exifts. He 
fpeaks of feveral of their literary perform¬ 
ances. The title of one is Tolkabians, horn 
its author, who is faid to have been a Hin¬ 
doo Rajah j we are told, it is very volumi¬ 
nous, and amongft other things contains the 
art and rules of Hindoo poetry. M. Ziegen- 
balg obferves, that to underhand it tho¬ 
roughly, required long and arduous appli¬ 
cation.—Another work, called Diva-garam y 
which treats of language and the choice of 
words , is put into the hands of boys who 
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are deftined to purfue learning, and is held 
in the highell efteem by their literati, but 
the ftyle is fo exalted as to he entirely above 
the comprehetilion of the vulgar. 

Calanus *, who burnt hitnfelf in the pre¬ 
fence of Alexander and his officers, has by 
fome been called a Brahman;—but it is 
evident that he was one of thofe devotees 


* We are told that he was fo named by the Greeks, 
from his faying Cale, by way of falutation, They 
likewife called him Sphines, which probably was no 
more his true name than the other. He was regard¬ 
ed by his countrymen as an apoftate.—He followed 
Alexander; at Pafargadus, being attacked with a 
dyfentery, he ordered a funeral pile to be prepared, 
and having performed his ablutions, facriiices, and 
prayers, laid himfelf compofedly down, and was burnt 
to death. Plot. Vit. Alex, 

Strabo mentions h perfon who had accompanied 
ainbafladors fent by a prince of India to Auguilus, 
that burnt himfelf at Athens; and fays, the Athenians 
ere&ed a monument* to his memory, with this in- 
feription, “ To 7 ,armotuechigas> Indian of Bergrjh, who 
« voluntarily embraced death, according to the cullom 
<* of his country.” 
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who travel about the country.—He is faid 
to have gone naked j but the Brahmans 
neither go naked, nor commit any ads of 
extravagance. Their lives are uniform, 
indolent but decent; and chiefly occupied 
with their rites and ceremonies, they apply 
more or lefs to ftudy, according to their 
genius and turn of mind. 

But notwithftanding this inaccuracy of 
ancient authors, in confounding the Brah¬ 
mans, or regular priefthood, with the de¬ 
votees and ledaries { if we conlidci how 
limited their intercourfe with India was, 
compared to that enjoyed by modern Eu¬ 
ropeans, and how little we ourfelves knew 
of its inhabitants till within thefe few years 
part, we fhall find caufe, inftead of being 
Blocked with their errors, to be furprifed at 
their inftrudion, and perhaps alhamed of 
our own fupinenefs. Strabo obferves, that 
thofe who had been in India, generally had 
feen things but partially, and by the way; 
that they had taken their information by 

hearfay, 
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hearfay, -which, however, had not prevented 
their giving accounts as if they had examin¬ 
ed with accuracy *. 

Some are of opinion, that the extravagant 
notions of the illuminated an Aquietifts, that 
have figured among the Chriflians, and 
that ftill exift in different parts of Europe, 
came originally from the devotees of Hin- 
doftan. D’Herbelot fays, “ The fed of 
« the Illumines had its origin in the Eaft; 
<* it was brought by the Arabs into Spain, 
** under the name ot -Altittib/ados , and has 
“ been renewed in our days by Dodor 
“ Molinos f.” 

But, befides the route given to this fed 
by D’Herbelot, we find that ftmilar opi¬ 
nions with thofe of the Ilium inti, were 
profeffed in the eleventh century, by Simeon, 
fuperior of a monaftery of Saint Mamas in 
vConftantinople, and were embraced by Pa- 


* Strabo, 15. 

f Bib. Orient, par D’ Ilerbelot, p. 2 96. fol. 
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lamas, bilhop of Salonica. They appeared in 
the Latin church in the fourteenth century, 
and broke out and made great progrefs in 
the feventeenth, being profeffed and taught 
by Molinos, who is confidered as the chief 
of the $%uie lifts of the weft. 

^ Simeon and others pretended, that, by 
abftraCting themlelves from the things of 
this world, they might, while in a ftate of 
fuch abftraCtion, and abforbed in the con¬ 
templation of God, be received into grace, 
and partake of the divine effence.—That 
they then compofed a fort of Trinity with¬ 
in themfelves, of the body, the foul, and 
the holy fpirit.—While in the practice of 
contemplation, it was recommended to the 
difciples, to fit with their chin upon their 
bread, the eyes fixed on the navel; and 
they pretended that when they were in- 
fpired with the Divine Spirit, they felt it 
pafs through their noftrils, and were affect¬ 
ed with peculiarly delightful fenfations.— 
But befide the abfurdity of thofe monftrous 

doCtrines, 
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do&rines, which, it might be fuppofed, 
would have been fufficient to draw on them 
the contempt of all reafonable men, it was 
alleged, that the diiciples of Molinos, 
trufting for their falvation to thofe exercifes 
of abforption , were often engaged in fcenes 
of the moft licentious debauchery. They 
were called Quieti/ls, from affe&ing an ex¬ 
traordinary tranquility of mind ; and how¬ 
ever ftrange it may appear, many of high 
rank of both fexes, and perfons dif- 
tinguifhed for their learning, were Quietifts. 
The friend of the celebrated Madame de 
Maintenon openly profefled herfelf to be of 
the number; nor is he even exempt 
from fufpicion of having adopted many of 
the opinions of Molinos. 


<SL 
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S K E T C H X. 

;; J 

v' , 

Learning and Philofophy of the Brahmans . 


A LL the ancient facred and profane 
writings of the Hindoos are in the 
Sanfkrit language, which is now only- 
known to the Pundits *, or men of learn¬ 
ing ; and is neither fpoken nor underftood 
by the reft of the nation. Yet as Sanfkrit 
words are ftill found in ufe over the whole 
peninfula; and as moftof the proper names 
ofperfons and ancient places are derived 
from that language, it is not improbable, 


* Pundit is a Sanfkrit word, and an honorary title, 
fignifying dottor or philofopher. 

Mr. Wilkins informs us, that Sanfkrit is compofed 
from San, a prepofition, fignifying completion, and 
Jkrlta, done or finiftied. 
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that it was once univerfal, however remote 
that period may be. 

If we compare the Brahmans of the pre- 
fent day with the Brachmancs * of antiquity, 
we Utall, in almoft every feature of their 
character, perceive the ftrongeftrefemblance. 
The difference that may exift between 
them, may partly have infenflbly taken 
place in the lapfe of time ; but muft chiefly 
be afcribed to the revolutions that have 
happened in their government. 

The ancient Brahmans, living in an age 
when the Hindoo empire flouriflied, cul¬ 
tivated fcience with an encouragement 
of which their oppreffed pofterity are de¬ 
prived. Befide the ftudy of the facred, 

moral, and metaphyfical writings of their 
* 

nation, a principal part of their fcientific 
purfuins feems to have been directed to 


* The words are evidently the fame, and derive 
their origin from Brahma, God. 
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aftronomy, natural philofophy, and Tome 
branches of mathematics. 

Several ancient authors, in fpeaking of 
the philofophers of India, fay, that they 
occupied themfelves with things of a ferious 
nature; in the contemplation of God and 
his works ; that they fpoke little, and fel- 
dom without neceflity, yet never refufed to 
anfwer thofe who came to them to be in- 
ftru&ed*: that their difcourfe was con- 
cife, fententious, often allegorical, and that 
they fometimes ufed enigmas *f\ 

Nearchus, who commanded Alexander’s 
fleet, faid, that they only refpe&ed truth and 
virtue 

Strabo informs us, that they cultivated 
natural philofophy and aftronomy. 

They were held in fo high repute for 
their maxims of morality, and for their 


* Strabo, 15. Porphyr. dc Abft. 4. 
•f Diog. Lacr. Proiem. 

| Strabo, ibid. 
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knowledge in fcience and philofophy, 
that, befides Pythagoras, many went from 
Greece and other more eaftern countries, 
purpofely to be inftru&ed by them. Such 
■were, Democrites the Abderian, Pyrrhon, 

&c. *-Bardefanes of Babylon, who 

lived in the time of Alexander Severus, is 
faid to have converfed with the Brach- 
manes, whom he reprefented as chiefly occu¬ 
pied in the adoration of God, and the 
duties of morality f. 

Great affinity appears between the man¬ 
ners and practices of the Brahmans and 
thofe Gymnofophifts of Ethiopia, who fet¬ 
tled near the fources of the Nile ; and, ac¬ 
cording to Philoftrates, they were defeended 
from the Brahmans. Pie fays, the Gymno¬ 
fophifts of Ethiopia came from India, hav¬ 
ing been driven from thence for the murder 
of their king near the Ganges He makes 


* Suidas.—Diog. Laert. 

+ S. Jerom. Porph. 

£ PhiLoft. Vit. ApolJ, c. 6 . 
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Pythagoras fay to Thefpefion, in reproach¬ 
ing him for his improper complaifance to 
the Egyptians, “ Admirer as you are of the 
“ philofophy which the Indians invented, 
why do you not attribute it to its real pa- 
“ rents, rather than to thofe who are only fo 
“ byadoption? Why afcribe to the Egyptians 
“ a thing as abfurd, as to affert that the 
“ waters of the Nile, mixed with milk, 
w (which they pretend happened formerly,) 
“ flowed back to their firft fource.”—Iar- 
chas, likewife, fays to Apollonius, on 
afking his opinion concerning the foul: 
“ We think of it what Pythagoras taught 
(t you, and what we taught the Egyp- 
“ tians 


* Philoft. de Vit. Apoll. c. 6 . He probably meant 
the people of the Thebaid, as the opinions of thofe of 
lower Egypt, with refpeft to the Supreme Being, ap¬ 
pear in general to have been very different from the 
tenets of the Hindoos. Some (aid, that the foul after 
death defeended to a fubterraneous place, where it for 
ever remained; others, that it afeended to the ftars, 
whence it originally came. 

J* 44 
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Lucian obferves, that the fcience of agro¬ 
nomy came from Ethiopia—perhaps, there¬ 
fore, from thefe Gymnofophifts who came 
originally from Indoftan—And in making 
philofophy complain to Jupiter of fome 
who had difhonoured her by their conduct, 
he fuppofes the Indians to have been the * 
firft inftruded by her. She fays, “ I went 
“ amongft the Indians, and made them 
« come down from their elephants and con- 
“ verfe with me.—From them I went to 
“ the Ethiopians, and then came to the 
<l Egyptians.”— Lucian. 

But though the Brahmans now may be 
inferior to their anceftors, as philofophers 
and men of fcience, their cqjl is dill the only 
repofitory of the literature that yet remains: 
to them alone is entrufted the educa¬ 
tion of youth j they are the foie interpie— 
ters of the law, and the only expounders 

of their religion. 

Bernier, in his letter, dated 4th Oftober 
1667, gives the following account of their 
literary purluits at that time. 

Vol. I. S 
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“ Lavillede Benares, eft Fecole generate, 
“ et comrne 1 ’Athenes de* toute la gentilite 
“ des Indes, ou les Brahmens et les Reli- 
“ gieux, qui font ceux qui s’appliquent a. 
<l l’etude, fe rendent. Ils n’ont point de 
“ Colleges ni de cjafles ordonne'es, comrne 
“ chez nous; cela me femble plus tenir de 
“ cette fatten d’ecole des anciens, les maitres 
“ etant dlfperfes par la ville dans leur 
“ maiions, et principalement dans les Jar- 
“ dins des Fauxbourgs, ou les gros mar- 
“ chands les fouffrent. De ces maitres les 
“ uns ont quatre difciples, les autres fix. ou 
** fept, et les plus renommos, douze ou 
w quinze tout au plus, qui pafient les dix et 
“ les douze anrtees avec eux. Toute cette 
“ etude eft fort froide, pareeque la plupart 
“ des Indiens font dune humeur lente et 
4< parefieuie; la chaleur du pays et leur 
“ manger j contribuant beaucoup. 

“ Leur premiere etude eft fur le Han- 
“ ferit qui eft line langue tout a fait 
“ differente de l’lndiennc ordinaire et qui 



* Or Saafkrit, 
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** n’eft fue que des Pundits. Elle s’appelle 
“ Hanfcrit, qui vent dire langue pure, et 
<c parcequ’ils tiennent que ce fut dans cette 
“ langue que Dieu, par !e moyen de 6rah- 
<c raa leur publia les quatre f Beths qu’ils 
“ eftiment. livres facres ; ils l’appellent lan- 
“ gue fainte et divine: ils pretendent 
“ meme qu’elle eft auifi ancienne que Rrah- 
“ ma, dont ils ne comptent Page que par 
“ Lecques, ou centaines de mille ans j mais 
“ je voudrois caution de cette etrange an- 
“ tiquite. Quoiqu’il en foit, on ne fauroit 
u nier, ce me fembie, qu’elle ne foit tres an- 
“ cienne, puifque leurs livres de religion, 
“ qui l’eft fans doute beaucoup, ne font 
“ ecrits que dans cette langue, et que de 
“ plus, elle a fes autres de philofophie, la 
“ medicine en vers, quelques autres poefies 
“ et quantite d’autres livres, dont j’ai vu 
“ une grande fale toute pleine dans Benares. 

u Apres qu’ils ont apris le Hanfcrit, ce 
“ qui leur eft tres difficile, parcequ’ils n’ont 

* He means Brimha. f Veds. 

S 2 “ point 
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u point de grammaire qui vaille, ils fe met-. 
“ tent pour l’ofdinaire a lire le Parana, qui 
“ eft comrne un interprets et abrege des 
“ Beths, parceque ces Beths font fort gros, 
“ du moins fi ce font ceux qu’on me mon- 
“ tra a Benares: ils font memo tres rares; 
u jufques-la que mon Agah ne les a jamais 
“ pu trouver a acheter, quelque diligence 
“ qu’il ait pu faire; auffi les tiennent ils fort 
“ fecrets, de crainte que les Mahometans 
“ ne mettent 1 / main deflus, et lie les faiTent 
“ bruler, corame ils ont deja fait plufieurs 
“ fois. 

“ Entre leurs philofophes il y en a prin- 
“ cipalement fix fort fameux, qui font fix 
u fedes differentes. Les uns s’attachent a 
“ celle ci, et les autres a celle la, ce qui 
“ fait dc la difference, et caufe meme de la 
« jaloufie entre les Pundets, ou dodcurs; 
“ car ils f^avent qu’un tel efl de cette fede, 
“ et un tel d’une autre, et chacun d’eux 
“ pretend que fadodrine efl bien meilleurc 
“ que celles des autres, et qu’elle eft meme 
plus conforme aux Beths. 

“ Tous 

1 . . a • 
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“ Tous ces livres parlent des premiers 
“ principes des choies, mais fort differe- 
“ ment. Les uns tiennent que tout eft 
« compote des petits corps, qui font indivi- 
“ fibles, non pas a caufe de leur folidite, 
ie durete, et red fi ance, mais a raifon de 
“ leur petitefle, et difent ainfi plufieurs 
<< chofes enfuite qui cipprochent des opinions 
t( de Democrite et d'Epicure, 

“ Les' autres difent, que tout eft com- 
«* pofe de matiere et de forme, mais pas un 
t( d’eux ne s'explique nettement fur la ma*» 
« tiere, et bicn moins encore fur la forme.” 

“ D’ autres veulent que tout foit compofe 
«« des quatre elemens et du ne'ant. 

« II y en a aufli qui veulent que la Iu- 
“ miere et lps tenebres foient les premiers 
“ principes. 

t(. 11 y en a encore qui admettent pour 
* c principe la privation, ou plutot les pri- 

vations, qu’ils diftinguent du neant, 

s 3 “ 11 
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14 II y en a enfin qui pretendent que 
“ tout eft compofc d accidens. 

“ Touchant ces principes en general, 
“ ils font tous d’accord qu’ils font eter- 
ft nels.” 

The Hindoos, like fome of the ancients, 
fuppofe that the foul is an emanation of 
the fpirit of God breathed into mortals. 
But their manner of exprefling this idea is 
more fublime; for, inftead of calling it a 
portion of the divine fpirit, they compare 
it to the heat and light fent forth from the 
fun, which neither leflens nor divides his 
own eflence: to the fpeech that communi¬ 
cates knowledge, without leflening that 
of him who inftru&s the ignorant: to 
a torch at which other torches are lighted, 
without its light being thereby diminilh- 
ed, &c. 

Some of the philofophers not only believe 
that the fouls of mankind are emanations 

of 
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of the divine fpirit , but that the Sun, the 
Moon, with the other planets, and all the 
bodies that are fcattered in the infinity of 
ijpace, are pervaded, and made to exifl by 
this fpirit. Thefe opinions are by no means 
peculiar to the Hindoos, but feein to have 
been entertained by the Chaldeans, the 
Perfians, and many of the philofophers of 
Greece and Italy *. 

Others giving fill! greater fcope to the 
imagination, profefs the doctrine of lllujion. 
They fay nothing really exifts in an 
individual fenfe, becaufe the univerfe, and 
every thing contained in it, is only one, it is 
God , all things being emanations from the 
firfl principle. And it is neceflary to attend to 
this do&rine, in order to comprehend many 
pafifages in their different authors which 
refer to it. 


* Diog. Laert. in Pyth.—Plato in Tim.—Idem in 
Epin.—Cicero tic Nat. Dcor. 
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Gowtama *, an ancient author of a me- 
taphyfical work, called Nayaya-darfana , 
makes a diftin&ion between what he calls 
the divine foul, and the vital foul. The 
firft, he. fays, is eternal, immaterial, and 
indivifible; refembling in that refpedt the 
great Spirit from whence it came : and he 
thinks it would be monftrous to imagine, 
that this effence or fpirit fhould be afrefted 
by the paflions to which mankind is lub- 
je<St. The fecond, he fays, is a fubtle ele¬ 
ment, which pervades all animated things ; 
and he obferves, that it would be as ab- 
furd to fuppofe that defire or paflions of 
any kind could exift in organized matter 
only, as to fuppofe they could exift in a 
piece of mechanifm that was the work of 
human ingenuity. Taking it then for 


* This author is well known to the learned Brah¬ 
mans. He is mentioned in the Heetopades as a pro¬ 
phet ; and the late Colonel Dow tells us, that he dc- 
pofitcd a copy of one of the volumes of his work in 
the Briflfh Mufeum, 


granted, 
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granted, that: mankind partake in a certain 
degree of the fpirit of God, which is not 
liable to huptan paflions; and that or¬ 
ganized matter, merely a$ fuch, cannot 
polfefs any; the -vital foul, or pervading 
element, is that which gives birth to our 
defires. 

In fpeaking of man, he mentions, befides 
the five external fenfes of feeing, hearing, 
tailing, find ling, and feeling, one internal 
fenfe ; by which we prefume he means in¬ 
tellectual perception. 

He fays, that the external fenfes con¬ 
vey into the mind diftinCt reprefentations 
of things; and thereby furnifh it with 
materials for its internal operations; but 
that unlefs the ’mind a£t in conjunction 
with the fenfes, their operation is lofi.— 
Thus, for inftance, a perfon in deep con¬ 
templation is frequently infenfible to iound, 
nor does he perceive an objeCt that is im¬ 
mediately before his eyes.—That ideas ac¬ 
quired by means of the external fenfes, 

produce 
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produce new ideas by the internal opera¬ 
tion of the mind, and have alfo the power 
of exciting fenfations of pain or pleafure. 

Reafon, he fays, is the faculty that 
enables us to conclude (from what falls 
under our immediate obfervation) upon 
things at the time not perceptible; as, 
when we fee fmoke, we know that it pro¬ 
ceeds from fire.—Reafon, he continues, 
depends on our ideas, and is in propor¬ 
tion to the nature and extent of them; and 
therefore, wherever our ideas are indiftind, 
our reafon mull be imperfed. 

By perception, he fays, we have an im¬ 
mediate knowledge of things in a certain 
degree, without the aid of reafon; as of a 
horfe, a tree, of hard or foft, fweet or 
bitter, hot or cold. 

He then goes into a difcullion of infe¬ 
rence; takes notice of true and falle infe¬ 
rences, and of things that can lie demon- 
ftrated, and of thofe that c#nnot. 

Memory, 

3l^ 
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' Memory, which he feeins to take in a 
very comprehenfive fenft, and al uoft to 
confound with imagination, may, he fays, 
be employed on tilings prefent as to time, 
but abfent .as to place; on things paft, 
and on things in expectation. He calls 
memory, the repofitory of knowledge, 
from which ideas already acquired, may 
be occafionally revived and called into 
a&ion. 

In fpeaking of letters, he fays, by that 
heavenly invention a certain lignification 
being given to figures and characters, the 
light of them ferves to revive ideas that 
have been negleCted, or were not in aCtion; 
as well as to convey others we are unac¬ 
quainted with.—By thefe, he fays, we 
may increafe our knowledge by contem¬ 
plative experience ; by thefe the actions 
and difeoveries, and learning of men in 
remote ages, have been tranfmitted to us: 
by thefe the virtues or vices of thofe of 
our own times will be tranfmitted to pof- 

terity; 
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terity; and by thefe we may converfe with 
thoie we love, however far they may be re¬ 
moved from us.—He then invokes Seraf- 
waty, the goddefs of fcience, by whom 
they are fuppofed to have been invented. 

Treating of duration, he fays, that as 
we cannot have an idea of its beginning 
or end, it cannot in its extent be brought 
within our comprehenlion:—that the du¬ 
ration, which is obvious to our conception, 
by means of motion and fuccefiion, is the 
fpace between one event and another; as 
the fpace from the firft appearance of the 
fun in the morning till he difappears in 
the evening; and from his difappearing 
till he appears again; which definite fpace 
is called time:—that men having invented 
a mode of meafuring time, or parts of du¬ 
ration, applied it to meafure the revolu¬ 
tions of the planets, from whence pro¬ 
ceeded the divifions of time, called years, 
months, and days, without which inven¬ 
tion our knowledge would be confufed, 
and hiftory unintelligible. 


J-l-1 


He 
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He fecrns to hint at the folly of conjectures 


about the beginning or duration of the world. 
But as this, we prefume, Would not be or¬ 
thodox with the Brahmans, his fentiments 
on that fubjed are fo exprefied, as to leave 
great latitude for explanation. 

f; •} i-\ '/t‘' ... J (tjj '• y® ♦ •* «. i ' V'V' 

In fpeaking of the order cf nature, as eRa- 
blilhed by the Supreme Being, he obferves, 
that it univerlally reigns in all his works;— 
that Be therein fhows us, that nothing can 
be produced without a lirfl caufe;—and 
he afks, what is chance, or accident, but 
a thing of momentary exiRence, yet al¬ 
ways produced by a preceding caufe ? 

In treating of providence and free-will, 
he fuppofes, that the Supreme Being, hav¬ 
ing eflabliQied the order of nature, leaves 

O * 

her to proceed in her operations, and man 
to ad under the impulfe of his defires, re- 
Brained and conduded by his reafon.— 
The brutes, he fays, ad by that impulfe 
only, and employ their natural force or ac¬ 
tivity (imply in the Rate they were given 


to 



4 


/ 
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to them.—But that man, by means of his 
mental faculties, governs the fierceft ani¬ 
mals, employs the ftrongeft and fwifteft 
for his ufe, difcovers the nature and qua¬ 
lities of every thing the earth produces, 
and invents mechanic powers far exceed¬ 
ing natural force.—He then goes on to 
fhow, that thefe qualities muft proceed 
from fome great and invifible principle, 
which God has not imparted to the brute 
creation, and whofe exiftence muft be fe- 
parate from the vital foul, and independent 
of organized matter.—He obferves, that 
this can no more be doubted, than it can be 
doubted that the elephant is ftronger than 
the deer, or the deer fwifter than the tor- 
toifej but to afk why it fhould be fo, or 
how it is, would perhaps be impious, and 
as abfurd as to inquire why God created 
many of the animals which inhabit the 
earth, or of the fifties that live in the 
waters. That we can never be fufficiently - 
grateful for the portion of that fpirit he has 
given us, comparatively limited as it may 

be ; 






/. 



> 
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be ; that having left us unacquainted with 
the extent of it, we hill go on in our re- 
fearches, in the hope of acquiring farther 
knowledge, and of making frdh difco- 
veries; and that, by a proper ufe of it, we 
may raife our minds above the things of 
this world, and render ourfelves luperior 
to its events.--- 


Treating of a future ftate, he fays, that 
fuch as during their abode on earth have 
perfevered in the practice of piety and 
virtue, have worfhipped God purely from 
gratitude, love, and admiration, and have 
done good, without being induced either 
by the fear of punifliment, or the hope 
of reward, will not fland in need of being 
purified in Isarcikci^ or of again coming 
into this world to occupy other forms, but 
will be immediately admitted to celeftial 
happinefs^——— 

This may fufficiently ferve as a fpecimen 
of the reafoning of this ingenious Hindoo 


/ . 



> 


philofopher, 

6 


But 


521 
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But befides Gowtaraa, many others be'— 
lleve that mankind have two fouls, the one 
divine , being an emanation from God ; 
the other the fenjitive foul , which envelopes 
the former *, and is placed between it and 
the matter of which the body is compofed. 

Some, like Pythagoras, fuppofe that the 
fouls of animals are endowed with reafon, 
’and that if they do not always a& like 
reafonable creatures, it is owing to the 
nature and organization of their bodies. 
Porphiry, who alleged that not Only 
animals but plants had fouls, laid, that the 
foul did not think or operate in all things 
in the fame manner, but according to the 
matter with which it was connected.—In 
plants it was the germe , in animals intelleft . 

In the dialogue already quoted from the 
•Bhagvat-Ceeta, between Krifhiu and Ar- 
joun, Kriihna fays, 


* Vid. llifi. des Dieux Orient . 


u Know 
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<£ Know that every thing which is pro- 
“ tluced in nature, refults from the union 
<c of Kejhtra and Kejhtragna y matter and 
“ fpirit. 

“ Learn that Prakrity , nature, and 
“ Pouroujh , are without beginning. 

“ Pouroufo , is that fuperior being who is 
“ called Mabcf war , the great god, the mod 
“ high fpirit. 

“ Karma is that emanation, from which 
“ proceedeth the generation of natural 
w beings. 

“ As the all-moving Akajh *, from the 
“ minutenefs of its parts, pafleth every 
“ where unaffe&ed, even fo the omnipo- 
u tent fpirit remaineth in the body unaf- 
“ fe£ted. And as, the fun illumines the 
“ world, even fo doth the fpirit enlighten 
“ the body. They who with the eye of 


Akalh conies nearefl to the ether of Profeflor 
Euler, being more fubtle than air. 

Vo l. I. T 


wifdom 
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a wifdom perceive the body and the fpirit 
w to be diftinft, and that there is a final 
a releafe from the animal nature, go to the 
“ fupreme. 

“ Thefe bodies, which envelope the fouls 
<c that inhabit them, are declared to be 
“ finite beings. The foul is not a thing of 
“ which a man may fay, it hath been, or 
t£ is about to be, or is to De hereafter; for it 
“ is a. thing without birth, conftant and 
u eternal, and is not to be deftroyed. As 
<l a man throwcth away old garments and 
4< putteth on new, even fo the foul. The 
“ weapon divideth it not, the fire burnetii 
u it not, the wind drieth it not; for it is 
<£ indivifible, inconfumable, incorruptible, 
<e and is not to be dried away. There-* 
“ fore believing it to be thus, thou fhouldft 
M not grieve. 

u It is even a portion of myfelf, that in 
“ this world is the univerfal fpirit of all 
“ things. It draweth together the five 

12 M fenfes. 


*SL 
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“ fenfes, and the mind, which is the fixth, 
* and Efwar * 9 prefideth over them. The 
“ foolilh fee it not, but thofe who induf- 


trioufly apply their minds to meditation, 


u may perceive this. 

“ There are three Goiin arifing from 

Prakrity ; Satwa, truth ; Raja, paflion; 
M and Tama, darknefs. The Satwa Goan 
w is clear, and entwineth the foul with 
“ fweet and pleafant confequences. The 
“ love of riches, intemperance, and inordi- 
“ nate defires, are produced by the pre- 
u valency of the Raja Goan ; and fottifh- 
w nefs, idlenefs, gloominefs, and diftrac- 
M tion of thought are the tokens of the 
w Tama Goan . If the mortal frame be 
w diflfolved whilft th£ Satwa prevaileth, the 
“ foul proceedeth to the regions of thofe 
“ beings who are acquainted with the 
“ Mod High. But if it be dilfolved, whilft 


* One of the names of the Supreme Being. 


T 2 


“ the 
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u the Raja prevailed!, the foul is born again 
“ in one of thofe who are attached to the 
“ fruits of their a&ions. And in like 
4< manner, if it be diflolved while the Tama 
“ is predominant, it is conveyed into fome 
“ irrational being. 


Ci He who conceiveth Pouroujh and 
<l Prakrity, together with the Goun , to he 
“ even as I have defcribcd them, Js not 
“ again fubjedl to mortal birth. 

“ Thofe who conllantly watch over 
w their inordinate defires, are no longer 
“ confounded in their minds, and alcend 
“ to that place which endureth for ever. 
“ Neither the fun, nor the moon, nor the 
“ fire, enlightenejth that place which is the 
fupreme manfion of my abode. 

“ He, my fervant, who ferving me 
u alone with due attention, has overcome 
tf the influence of the Raja and Tama Goun r 


<SL 
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u is formed to be abforbed in Brahm the 
“ Supreme. *>, 

“ There are who know not what it is to 
“ proceed in virtue, or recede from vice; 
“ nor is veracity, or the pradice of good, to . 
“ be found in them. They fay, the world 
u is without beginning and without end, 
“ and without an Efwar , and that all 
“ things are conceived by the jundion of 
“ the fexes. But thefe loft fouls having 
“ fixed on this vifion, are hypocrites, 
u overwhelmed with madnefs and intoxi- 
u cation. Becaufe of their folly, they adopt 
“ falfe dodrines; they abide by their in- 
<l conceivable opinions, and determine in 
“ their minds, that the gratification of the 
u fenfual appetites is fupreme happinefs. 
“ Confounded with various thoughts and 
“ defigns, and being firmly attached to 
u their lufts, they fink at laft into the 
“ Narak of impurity. Wherefore I caft 
down thofe evil fpirits, who thus defpife 

T 3 . “ me •, 

jtb* . 
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4< me j and being doomed to the womb 3 of 
“ Jfoors * from birth to birth, and not 
<e finding me, they go into the infernal 
u regions.” 

There is a paflage in the above quotation 
from the Bhagvat Geeta, which feems evi¬ 
dently to allude to Atheifts. u There are 
“ who know not w'hat it is to proceed in 
w virtue, or recede from vice,” &c.—It is 
faid that Atheifts are ftill to be found in 
Hindoftan; and it appears, by a variety of 
teftimonies, that a fed now exifts, which 
profefles dodrines nearly the fame as thofe 
that were taught by Epicurus. 


Father Martin, a jefuit miftionary, fays, 
in a letter from Marava, “ I forgot to re- 
u ply to your Reverence’s queflion, whe- 
w ther there are any Atheifts among thefe 


f Demons, or evil fpirits. 
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M people. I can only inform you, that 
a there is a fe£t called Nextagber, that fcems 
a to acknowledge no divinity; but it has 
u ^ ut few partifans, and, generally fpeak- 
u iug, all the people of India adore a 
“ deity *.” 

De la Croze obferves, M Atheifts are to 

be met with in India, though the num-r 
u ber is indeed very fmall; and thofe men 
u of letters who denied that there were 
“ any, were mifinformed.—M. Ziegenbalg 
“ mentions a book named Karami Varoubba 
u Tareiu Valamadel y in which Atheifm is 
u openly profelfed. According to the 
“ fenti meats of the Malabavs, this work 
“ is the produ&ion of a Pagan , and the 
u reading of it is ftrictly prohibited f 


* Lettres edif. & cur. tpme xi. p. 252. Edit, ut 
fupra. 

+ Hift, du Chrift, des Indcs, tom. ii. p, 324, Edk. 
Ut fujpru, 


De 
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De la Croze fpeaks of another book 
found among M. Ziegenbalg’s Malabar 
manufcripts, called Tehiva-paikkiam> or the 
Felicity of Life , which he fays is written in 
verfe, and contains moft excellent maxims 
of morality. The author, who is known 
by other poetical works, profeffed no par¬ 
ticular worfhip, but maintained that the 
happinefs of mankind depended on the 1 
pradice of virtue. He left many profe- 
lytes, whofe defendants, even at this day, 
have a total indifference about religion: 
they regard the Chriftian and the Hindoo 
exadly in the fame manner ; and M. 
Ziegenbalg obferves, that he had many fruit- 
lefs arguments with them, as they remained 
firm in their opinions. 

It has been afferted by fome writers, that 
the Hindoos believe in predeftination; and 
there are feveral circumftances, as well as 
paffages in fome of their authors, which 
feem to give weight to that opinion. But, 

upon 

* 
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upon farther enquiry, it appears, that it is 
contrary to the principles of their religion; 
and wherever this belief has obtained, it 
would be qonlidered as the private notion 
of individuals, unwarranted by the cfta- 
bl iflied do&rines. 

The philofopher and Brahman, Vljhnoa- 
Sarnuiy fays in the Heetopades : <4 ft has 
“ been faid, that the determined fate of all 
“ things inevitably happeneth ; and that 
u whatever is decreed muft come to pafs. 
“ But fuch are the idle fentiments of certain 
iC men. Whilft a man confideth in Pro- 
vidence, he fliould not flacken his own 
endeavours; for without labour he can- 
not obtain oil from the feed. 

w They are weak men who declare fate 
u to be the foie caule. 

“ ft is faid, that fate is nothing but the 
“ confequence of deeds committed in a 
former ftate of exiftence ; wherefore it 

“ behoveth 

.HI 
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“ behoveth a man diligently to exert the 
“ powers he is poflefled of. 

“ As the potter formeth the lump of clay 
“ into whatever fliape he liketh, even fo 
“ may a man regulate his own a&ions. 

tl Good fortune is the offspring of our 
u endeavours, although there be nothing 
“ fweeter than eafe. 

“ The boy who hath been exercifed un- 
“ der the care of his parents, may attain the 
<c date of an accomplifhed manj but no 
“ one is a Pundit in the date he came from 
“ his mother’s womb.” 

Some of their philofophers infid, that 
God created all things perfectly good ; that 
man, being a free agent, may be guilty of 
moral evil \ but that this in no way proceeds 
from, or affedts, the fydem of nature : that 
he is to be redrained from doing injury to 

others, 
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others, by the rules eftabliflied for the pre¬ 
servation of order in (ociety j and that the 
pain and ills which invariably refult from 
wicked actions, will alone be a ne\ cr-fail— 
jng punifhment; as the happinefs which a 
ynati receives from doing good, Turpaflcs 
pvery other human bidding. 


X°\ .3 


[ JS 4 ] 


SKETCH XL 
AJlronomy of the Brahmans *, 

^ H E Brahmans are in pofleflion of an¬ 
cient aftronomical tables, from which 
they annually compofe almanacks, and 
foretell eclipfes, although they are now, 
I believe, unacquainted with the principles 
upon which their anceftors conftru(3ed them. 
Various predictions, founded upon their 


* An m q u »iy into, and a regular account of, tho 
aftronomy of India, is a work to which I readily ac¬ 
knowledge myfelf unequal: I therefore beg leave to 
refer the reader to the works of M. le Gen til and 
M. Badly, and the remarks of Mr. Playfair, contained 
in the fecond volume of the Tranfaftions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. 

aftrology, 
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aftrology, help to fill up thefe almanacks 5 
fome clays are marked as lucky, and others 
as unlucky; and they likewife pretend to 
tell fortunes by means of. horofcopes. 

In their arithmetical calculations they arc 

remarkably exa<T- 44 Their operations 

44 are very numerous, ingenious, and cliffi- 
44 cult, but when once learnt, perfe&Iy 
44 fure. They apply to them from their 
44 early infancy, and they are fo much ac- 
44 cuflomed to calculate fums the rnoft com- 
44 plicated, that they will do almoft imme- 
44 diately what Europeans would be long 
44 in performing. They divide the units 
44 into a great number of fractions. It is 
44 a ftudy that feems peculiar to them, and 
44 which requires much time to learn. The 
44 molt frequent divifion of the unit is into 
44 a hundred parts, which is only to be 
“ learnt confecutively, as the fradions are 
44 different according to the things that 
44 are numbered. There are fra&ions for 

44 money, 

2.^ 
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money, for weights, for meafures, in 


“ fhort for every thing that may be brought 
w to arithmetical operations 

The Hindoos reckon from the rifing to 
the next rifing fun, fixty najigey j each 


* La Croze.—He obferves, “ the fame practice 
fC undoubtedly exifted among the Romans, which may 
(t explain fome pafiagcs of ancient authors, as in 
“ Horace, Art. Poet. 325. 

f* ** Romani pueri longis rationibus ajfem 
(C Difcunt in partes centum dcducere. 
tc It may likewife from hence be underltood what-is 
“ meant by two paflages in Petronius that have hi- 
cc therto been obfcure. In the firft, a father fays to 
“ a teacher, 

“ Tibi difcipidus crefcit Cicero mens , jam quatuor partes 


dicit. 


“ In the other, a man fays, boaftingly, 

** Partis centum dico y ad as y ad pondusy ad nummum. 
“ I did not venture to give any examples of the 
ts calculations of the Indians, though I have many in 
“ my poffeffion; but I do not in the lead doubt that 
thfc arithmetick of the Indians was that of the 
Greeks and Romans.'’ 



I 6 
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ticiftgey is divided into fixty veinary , and 
each veinary into fixty tuipary : 2 a na r— 
are equal to one of our hours ; 

2 f veinary to one of our minutes ; % and 
2 taipary , to one of our feconds: there¬ 
fore a nafigey , or as it may be called the 
Hindoo hour , is equal to 24 of our mi¬ 
nutes ; and the veinary , or Hindoo minute , 
to 24 of our feconds. The aftronomical 
year of the Brahmans, which is faid to 

confilt of 

N. V. T. 

365, 15, 31, 15, anfwers accordingly to 
H. M. Sec. 

365, 6, 12, 30. 

By Europeans the folar year is now- 
computed at three hundred and fixty— 
five days five hours forty-eight minutes 
and fifty-five feconds. It was reckoned 
by Hipparchus, about 1940 years ago, 
at three hundred and fixty-five days five 
hours fifty-five minutes and twelve fe¬ 
conds * and when the aftronomical tables 

of 



* 1 . 
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of the Brahmans were conftru&ed, at three 
hundred and fixty-five days fix hours 
twelve minutes and thirty feconds. Hence 
it would appear, that there is a gradual de- 
creafe in the length of the year; and if 
thel'e calculations can be relied upon, we 
mu ft conclude, that the earth approaches 
the fun; that its revolution is thereby 
Shortened, and that the tables of the Brah¬ 
mans, or the oblervations that fixed the 
length of their year, muft have been made 
near 7300 years ago. The duration given 
to the year by Hipparchus, was confirmed 
by Ptolemy, who fucceeded him; and the 
difference between our calculations and 
thofe of Hipparchus and Ptolemy, in fome 
fort eftablifhes the accuracy of thofe of the 
Brahmans 


* The Brahmans refer to a period 2400 years be¬ 
fore the Kaly-youg, or 7292 years ago. See Traite 
de l’Aftronomie Indienne et Orientate, par M. Bailly. 
Tranf. of the R. S. at Edinburgh, vol. ii. &c. &c. 


Monlleur 
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Monfieur le Gentil and Monfieur Bad¬ 
ly * have endeavoured to adjuft the aftro- 
nomical time of the Brahmans to that of the 
Europeans. Monfieur le Gentil fays: , 

« C’eft ~ce que nous pouvons appeller 
“ l’annee fyderale des Brames; mais parce 
« q Ue les etoiles avancent felon eux, de 
«t ^ fecondes tous les ans d’occident en 
it orient, on trouve (en fuppofant encore 
«t avec eux le mouvement journalier du 
« foleil dun degre) qu’il faut oter 21', 36" 
tt pour avoir ce que nous appellons l’annee 
« tropique, qu equinoxiale de 365% 5' 

“ J° > 54 • 

*t Cette determination eft de deux f mir 
<‘ nutes feulement plus grande que celle que 
“ les aftronomes admettent aujourdhui pour 


* Traite de 1 * Aftronomie Indienne et Orientale, par 
Monfieur Bailly, publilhed in 178 j. 


+ x. 59* 
VOL. I. 
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<c h longueur tie f annee ; mais eUe eft plus 
“ petite de 4 f * ou environ, que celle de 
41 Hipparque adopte'e par Ptolemee, qui 
“ fuppofoit l’annee beaucoup trop longue. 
44 Par confequent, les anciens Brames con- 
44 noiflbient la longueur de l’annee folaire 
44 beaucoup mieux que ne Pont connue 
64 Hipparque ct Ptolemee.” 1 

But:, according to Monfieur le GentiPs 
explanation, there would ftill remain a 
difference between the time given to the 
year by the Brahmans, and the modern 
aftronomers, of 1 minute and 59 feconds; 
and fuch being the cafe, I cannot fee any 
good reafon for admitting this explanatioa 
and condemning Hipparchus; the more 
specially as his corre&nefs with refpeft to 
the lunar period, is generally allowed. 

The Hindoos allot four Yamams, or 
watches, to the day, and four to the night. 


# 4' TO. 

Their 


3 aa 
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Their week coniifts of feven days, to 
each of which they have given the name 
of one of the planets, and arranged them 
exactly in the lame order that has been 
adopted by Europeans: 


Sunday 

is Additavaram \ j 

^ Sun 

Monday 

— Somavaram 

— 

Moon 

Tuefday 

— Mangalavaram 

— 

Mars 

Wednefday 

— Boutavaram 

— 

Mercury 

Thurfday 

— Brahafpativaram 

— 

Jupiter > 

Friday 

— Soucravaram 

— 

Venus 

Saturday 

— Sanyvaram 

— 

Saturn. 


But their planets, like their gods, are 
frequently called by different names; or 
are varioufly pronounced in the different 
dialers, and parts of the empire. 

Their year begiris on the nth day of 
our month of April. They divide it into 
two equal parts; the one comprifing the 
time the fun is to the fouth, the other to 
the north of the equator; and they cele- 

U 2 brate 
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brate his return to the north by an annual 
e<]uinoai<#feaft. 

To adjuft the aftronomical with the civil 
time, every fourth year is a leap year; in 
which the time exceeding the 365 days is 
thrown into one of the 12 months. The 
number of days in the months is unequal $ 
and fome are of opinion, that, in eftablifh- 
ing the duration of each month, attention 
has been paid to the time required by the 
fun to pafs through the different figns of 
the Zodiac *. 

In 


* Ces mob n’ont pas tons de la meme duree, le mob 
de j uin eft le plus long de tous, et le mois de Decem- 
brc le plus court. Cette difference fuppofe que les 
aftronomes qui ks premiers ont travaille a cette me- 
thode Indienne ont connu l’apogee et le perigee du 
foleil} c’eft a dire qu’ils onthemarque que le foleil re- 
tardoit fon raouvement dans le mois de Juin, et qu’il 
l’acceleroit pendant le mois de Decembre j qu’il 

employoit 
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In their tables they are put down in the 
following order: 

Days. Nas. VeU Tai. 

Sitterey, beginning the nth of April, 30 55 32 o 


Vayafey - 

beginning in May 

3 1 

24 

12 

O 

Any 

- in June 

3 1 

36 

38 

0 

Ady 

in July 

3 i 

28 

12 

0 

Avany 

. in Auguft 

3 1 

2 

10 

0 

Pivatafiy 

. in Sept. 

30 

27 

22 

0 

Arbafly - 

- in 0<ft. 

29 

54 

7 

0 

Cartigey 

- in Nov. 

29 

30 

24 

0 

Margaii 

- in Dec. 

29 

20 

53 

0 

Tay 

. in Jan. 

29 

27 

1 6 

0 

Mafey 

. in Feb. 

29 

48 

24 

0 

Pangouney 

. in March 

3 ° 

20 

21 

IS 



3 6 S 

15 

3 1 

15 

In the common time they 

are 

reckoned 


as follows^ 


employoit par confequent plus de temps a parcourir le 
figne des Gemeaux que celui du Sagittaire. La lon¬ 
gueur des autres mois eft comme le temps que le foleil 
met a parcourir les autres fignes du zodiaque. 

Voy* dans les Mers de P hide . 

XJ j Bayfatch, 
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Bayfatch, 

beginning the 

nth of April, has 

31 Days 

Taithj 

- 

<*• 


31 

Afadeh, 

m 

m 

r 

32 

Sanvon, 

M 

«p 

[r { -. s'.’.'h \t 1 •“.'h; 

«• 

31 

Bhadon, 

m* 

Up 

m 

3 1 

A fan, 


4$ 

<* 

3 1 

Catuk, 



m 

30 

Aghou, 


- 

m 

30 

Pous, 


« 

m 

29 

Magh, 

** 

M 


29 

Phagon, 

• 

•• 

- 

• •- 

3 ° 

Tchait, 
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The lunar month is divided into two 
parts; that from the new to the full moon, 
is called Sood, , or increafing; and that from 
the full to the change, Bole> or waning. The 
former is likewife fometimes called Sookla - 
pakjha^ or the light fide \ and the other, 
Kreejhna-pakfhaj or the dark fide . 


* In die manner of writing the names of the months 
for the aftronomicaj time, I have followed Monfieur le 
Gentii, and for the common time Colonel Polier. But 
it mu Ik always be remembered, that names are differ¬ 
ently pronounced in different parts of India* 
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They reckon the (Juration of the world 
by four Yougs, but in the length afcribed 
to them, they are extravagant; and not- 
withftanding the endeavours of fome inge¬ 
nious men of fcience, to adjuft their chi ono- 
logy to that of other nations, I do not 
find, that it has yet been done in a manner 
by any means fatisfa&ory. 


YEARS. 


The fir ft, or the Sulty Youg, is Hid to 
have lafted 

The Tirtah Youg, or fecond age * 
The Dwapaar Youg, or third' age - 
And they pretend the Kaly Youg, or 
prefent age, will laft 


l 


3,200,000 


2,400,000 

r,6oc,ooo 


1 


400,000 


Thefe ages correlpond, in their nature, to 
the golden, fdver, brazen, and iron ages of 
the Greek?. 

They reprefent the four ages under the 
emblem of a cow.—She denotes virtue, and 
originally flood on piety, truth, charity, and 
humility: but three legs are gone, and ihe 
is faid t.o Hand now only on one leg. 



They 
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They tell us, that in the firft ages men 
were greatly fuperior to the prcfent race, 
both in the length of their lives, and in the 
powers of their bodies and mental facul¬ 
ties ; but that, in confequence of vice, they 
gradually declined, and at laft in this, the 
earthen age, degenerated to what we now 
fee them. 

At the end of each age, they fuppofe that 
this world is deftroyed, and that a new 
creation fucceeds. 

They fpeak of an author, named Mun- 
nou , or Menu , who, they fay, flourifhed in 
theSutty Youg, or firft age ; of another, 
Jage Bulk, who is fuppofed to have lived in 
theTirtah, or fecond age ; and their writings 
are faid to be ftill extant, and to contain 
many of the Hindoo laws and cuftoms. 
That thefe authors are of great antiquity, 
we may allow; but the wild date given to 
their works by the Brahmans, inftead of 
increafing our refped for them, makes us 
fmile at their credulity: Or, when we con- 

fider 
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fider their ufual ingenuity, it leads us to 
imagine, that, like the ancient priefts of 
Egypt, they have induftriouHy wrapped up 
the origin of their fpiritual authority in 
myftery, and thrown it back to a remote 
period, with a view to lhut out inveftiga- 
tion, and render inquiry fruitlefs. We 
fliall therefore abandon thefe fabulous ac¬ 
counts to fuch as may choofe to amufc 
themfelves with conje&ures, and proceed 
to dates that feem to be fupported by 
fcience and hiftory. 

The beginning of the Kaly Youg, or 
prefent age, is reckoned from two hours 
twcnty-feven minutes and thirty feconds of 
the morning of the 16th of February, three 
thoufand one hundred and two years before 
theChriftiana?ra; but the time for which 
moft of their aftronomical tables are con- 
fhu&ed, is two days three hours thirty-two 
minutes and thirty feconds after that, or the 
i8t!i February, about fix in the morning 

• See I raite de PAftronomie Indienne et Orientale, 
par Monfieur Bailly, publiflied in 1787. 

They 
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They fay, that there was then a conjunc¬ 
tion of the planets; and their tables fhew 
that conjunction. Monfieur Bailly ob- 
ferves, that, by calculation, it appears, that 
Jupiter and Mercury were then in the 
fame degree of the ecliptic; that Mars was 
diftant about eight degrees, and Saturn 
feventeen; and it refults from thence, that 
at the time of the date given by the Brah¬ 
mans to the commencement of the Kaly 
Youg, they might have feen thofe four 
planets fucceflively difengage themfelves 
from the rays of the fun j firfi: Saturn, then 
Mars, then Jupiter, and then Mercury. 
Thefe four planets, therefore, fhewed them¬ 
felves in conjunction, and though Venus 
could not have appeared, yet as they only 
fpeak in general terms, it was natural 
enough to fay, there was then a conjunction 
of the planets . The account given by the 
Brahmans is confirmed by the teftimony of 
our European tables, which prove it to be 
the refult of a true obfervation: but Mon¬ 
fieur 
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fieur Baillyis of opinion, that their aftrono- 
mical time is dated from an eclipie of the 
moon, which appears then to have hap¬ 
pened, and that the conjunction of the 
planets is only mentioned by the way. The 
caufe of the date given to their civil time he 
does not explain, but fuppofes it to be fome 
memorable occurrence that we are unac¬ 
quainted with. We are by fome told, that 
the circumftance which marked that epoch, 
was the death of their hero Krifhna, who, 
as we have already obferved, was fuppofed 
to be the god Viftmou in one of his incar¬ 
nations. / Others fay, it was the death of a 
famous and beloved lbvereign, Rajah Ju- 
difhter. But whichever of the two it may 
be, the Hindoos, conftdering the event as a 
great calamity, diftinguUhed it by begin¬ 
ning a new age, and exprefled their feelings 
by its name, the Kaly Youg, the age of un- 
happinefs or misfortune . 

But befides the - Kaly Youg, we are ac¬ 
quainted with two other epochs, from which 
the Hindoos, in fome parts of India, reckon 

their 

3*1 
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their civil time. The one commences from 
the year of the inauguration of a prince 
named Bickermajit, which happened in the 
year of the Kaly Youg 3044; and the other 
from the death of a prince, third in fuc- 
ceflion from him, called Salbaham, who 
feems to be the Salivaganam of Monfieur le 
Gentil. The reign of Bickermajit was dif- 
tinguifhed by the ftriCt ad miniftration of 
juftice, and the encouragement given by 
him to men of learning. The poet and 
philofopher Kaldofs was particularly pro¬ 
tected by him. By that prince’s defire he 
is faid to have made a collection of the dif¬ 
ferent parts of the Ramayan *, which was 
difperfed in detached pieces; and he was 
confidered as the chief of fourteen learned 
Brahmans, whom Bickermajit invited to his 
court from different parts of the empire, 
and diftinguifhed with the appellation of 
the fourteenjewels of his crown . 


* A celebrated Epic Poem, containing the wars of 
Rama. 


Monfieur 


0 
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Moniieur Bailly informs us *, that Mon- 
ficur de la Loubere, who was Cent ambaf- 
fador from Louis XIV. to Siam, brought 
home from thence in 1687, tables and rules 
for the calculation of eclipfes: and that he 
likewife found in the place, where the charts 
belonging to the navy are kept, two manu- 
fcripts containing Hindoo aftronomical 
tables, that were deposited there by the late 
Monfieur de Lille. 

It appears that one fet of the tables depo¬ 
iited by M. de Lille, and here mentioned 
by M. Bailly, had been given to him by 
father Patouillet, corrcfpondent of the mif- 
fionaries in India; and that the other fet 
had been fent to Father Gaubil, by father 
Duchamp, who procured them from the 
Brahmans at Krifhnapouram f. 


* See Traite de FAftronomie Indienne et Orientate, 
edition de Faria 1787. 

| A town in the Carnatic.—It is written by M. 
Bailly, and by Mr. Playfair, in following him, 
Ckrifmbouram. 


The 
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The tables that were given by father Pa- 
touillet, are thought to have come from the 
neighbourhood of Narfapour *, as they 
contain a rule for determining the length 
of the day anfwering to lat. 16 D , 16N. 

Befides thefe, M. le Gentil brought to 
Europe, in 1772, other tables and precepts 
of aftronomy, that he got from the Brah¬ 
mans at Tirvalore f. 

Here then are four different fets of tables 
and precepts of aftronomy procured by 
different perfons, at different times, and 
from different places, fome of which are 
extremely diftant from the others \ yet all, as 
M. Bailly obferves, evidently came from 
the fame original: all have the fame mo¬ 
tion of the Sun, the fame duration of the 


* A town belonging to the Englilh in the Northern 

Circars. 

f A town in the Carnatic in lat. 10 44'. 

$ All thefe tables and precepts of aftronomy are 
depofited with the Academy of Sciences at Paris. 

year, 

V 2 
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year, and all are adapted to the fame 
meridian, or to meridians at no great 
diftance, palling near to Benares.—As for 
inftance, the tables brought from Siam by 
M. de la Loubere, fuppofe a redu&ion of 
one hour and thirteen minutes of time, or 
eighteen degrees and fifteen minutes of 
longitude, weft from the part of Siam to 
which thofe tables had been adjufted, and 
which evidently refers to the meridian of 
Benares. 

The tables and precepts above men¬ 
tioned, contain chiefly, tables and rules for 
calculating the places of the Sun and Moon, 
and of the planets; and rules for determin¬ 
ing the phafes of eclipfes *. 

Monfieur le Gentil mentions, that the 
method defcribed in the tables which he 


* See Traite de l’Aftronomie Indienne et Orientale, 
parM. Bailly.—And Voyage dans les Mers de Elude, 
par M. le Gentil, &c. tome i. 


brought 
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brought home, is called Fakiam , or the new* 
to diftinguifh it from another eftablilhed 
at Benares, called Siddantam, or the an¬ 
cient.—The Pere du Champ alfo fays, that 
the Hindoos have a method called Souria 
Siddantam , which has ferved as a rule for 
the conftru&ion of all the tables now ex- 
ifting, and is fuppofed to be the original 
and primitive aftronomy of the Brahmans: 
And he obferves, that when the Brahmans 
at Kriflmapouram were at a lols in their 
agronomical calculations, or committed 
miftakes, they ufed to fay, this would not 
have happened if we now underjlood the 
Souria Siddantam. 

The epoch of the tables brought from 
Tirvalore 44 coincides with the famous 
44 sera of the Kaly-Youg; that is, with the 
“ beginning of the year 3102 before Chrift. 
44 When the Brahmans at Tirvalore would 
44 calculate the place of the Sun for a given 
44 time, they begin by reducing into days 

44 the 

] I M 
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“ the intervals between that time, and the 
“ commencement of the Kaly-Youg, mul- 
“ tiplying the years by 365 d , 6 h , 12', 
“ 3°"> ancl taking away 2 d , 3“, 32', 30", 
“ the aftronomical epoch having begun that 
“ much later than the civil, &c. * ” 

The Indian hour has been here reduced 
“ to the European.” 


Monfieur Bailly, in treating of thefe 
tables, makes the following obfervations: 
“ Le mouvement Indien dans ce long inter- 
“ valle, de 4383 ans, ne differt pas d’une 
“ minute de celui de Caflini; il eft egale- 
“ ment conforme a celui des tables de 
“ Mayer. Ainfi deux peuples, les Indiens 
“ et les Europeens,’places aux deux extr<£- 
“ mites du monde, et par des inftitutions 
<c peut-etre aufli eloignes dans le terns, 


# See Tranfa&ions of the R. S. of Edin. vol. ii. 

X 
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“ ont obtenu precifement les m ernes re- 
“ fultatSj quarit an mouvement de la lime, 
M et une conformite qui ne feroit pas con- 
“ cevable, fi elie n’etoit pas fondee fur 
“ fobfervation, et fur une imitation re'ci- 
<c proque de la nature. Remarquons, que 
“ les quatres tables des Indiens font toutes 
<l les copies d’une meme aftronomie. On 
“ ne peut nier quo les tables de Siam, n’ex- 
“ iftaftent en 16S7, dans le terns que Mon- 
“ fieur de la Loubeie les rapporta de Siam. 
“ A cette fpoque les tables de Caflini et de 
“ Mayer n’exiftoient pas; les Indiens avoient 
“ deja lc mouvement exad que renferment 
“ ces tables, et nous ne l’avions pas encore. 
“ II faut done convenir que l’exaditude de 
“ ce mouvement Indien eft le fruit de fob- 
“ fervation. II eft exad dans cette duree 
“ de 4383 ans, parce qu’il a etc pris fur le 
“ cicl meme ; et fi fobfervation en a de- 
“ termine la fin, elie en a marque egale- 
u rfient le commencement. C’eft le plus 
“ long intervalle qui ait etc obferve ct dont 

“ le 
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4t le fouvenir fe foit conferve dans les fades 


de l’aftronomie. II a fon origine dans 


“ l’epoque de 3102 ans avant J. C. et il eft 
“ une preuve de'monftrative de la realite' de 
“ cette epoque 

He fays, that the Hindoo tables give an 
annual inequality to the moon, fuch as was 
difcovered by Tycho Brahe, and which 
was unknown to the Alexandrian fchool, 
and to the Arabs who fucceeded it. 

In the Siamefe tables, “ the motions of 
“ the moon are deduced by certain interca- 
“ lations, from a period of nineteen years, 
“ in which fhe makes nearly 235 revolu- 
“ tions; and it is curious to find at Siam, 


See “ Le Difcours preliminaire du Traite de 


“ l’Aflronomie Indienne et Orientale.” Monfieur 
Bailly, in a note to pages 36 and 37, {hews that they 
could not have received any inftru£Bon from any aftro- 
nomcr who preceded Caflini, as all, except him, differ 
from them very confiderably. 


X 2 
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“ the knowledge of that, cycle, of which 
“ the invention was thought to do fo much 

honour to the Athenian aftronomerMeton, 
44 and which makes fo great a figure in our 
“ modem kalendars *** 

“ Cette re'gle fuppofe done une periode 
a de 19 annees, femblable \ celledeMcton 
“ et du nombre d’or; et Dom. Caffini 
“ ajoute, que la periode Indienne eft plus 
“ exa&fe que le cycle ancien du nombre 
“ d’or f.” 

T he Hindoos feem to have known the ufe 
of the gnomon at a very remote period ; and 
at Benares, and other places, many ancient 
dials, of a very curious conftrudtion and nice 
workmanfhip, are yet to be met with. 

Their religion commands, that the four 
fides ol their temples fliould front the car- 


* I rnnf. of the R. 8. of Ediri. vol. ii. page 144. 
t Aftron. Indieu. et Oriental, pages 4 and 5. 

dinal 
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dinal points, and they are all fo conftrudted. 
Monfieur le Gentil obferves: 

“ Le gnomon fert aux Brames a trouver 
“ la ligne meridienne, a orienter leur pa- 
“ godes, et a trouver combien la longueur 
“ d’un jour quelconque de l’annee pris hors 
“ des equinoxes, excede la duree du jour 
de Tequinoxe, ou eft plus petit que ce 
“ me me jour. 

“ L’ufage du gnomon chez eux remonte 
“ a une tres grande antiquite, s’ils s’en 
“ font toujours fervis, pour orienter leurs 
“ pagodes, Gomme il y a lieu a le pre- 
fumer 

<{ The rule by which the phenomena of * 
“ eclipfes are deduced from the places of 
“ the fun and moon, have the moft imme- 
“ diate reference to geometry; and of thefe 

* Voyage dans les Mcrs de l’lnde, par M. le Gentil. 

X 3 “ rules, 

sh 
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“ rules, as found among the Brahmans at 
« Tirvalore, M. le Gentil has given a full 

“ account.--We have alfo an account 

<t by Father du Champ of the method of 
« calculation ufed at Kriflinapouram., 

“ It is a neceffary preparation, in both 
of thefe, to find the time of the fun’s 
il continuance above the horizon at the 
place and the day for which the calcu- 
“ lation of an eclipfe is made; and the 
<« lu l e by which the Brahmans refolve this 
« problem is extremely fimple and inge- 
« nious. At the place for which they cal- 
“ culate, they obferve the Ihadow of a 
« gnomon on the day of the equinox, at 
« noon, when the fun, as they exprefs it, 
« is in the middle of the world. The 
“ height of the gnomon is divided into 
“ j 20 equal parts, in which parts the 
“ length of the Ihadow is alfo mealured. 
“ One-third of this meafure is the number 
* 6 of minutes by which the day, at the end 

** of 
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3 J i 


*' of the firft month after the equinox, ex> 
** ceeds twelve hours; four-fifths of this 
<t exccfs, is the increafe of the day dur- 
tc ing the fecond month; and one-third 
“ is the increafe of the day during the 
“ third month. 

“ It is plain that this rule involves the 
“ fuppofition, that when the fun’s decli- 
<l nation is given, the fame ratio every- 
u where exifts between the arch which 
“ meafures the increafe of the day at any 
“ place, and the tangent of the latitude; 
“ lor that tangent is the quotient which 
“ arifes from dividing the length of the 
“ fhadow by the height of the gnomon. 
“ Now, this is not flridly true; for fuch a 
“ ratio only fublifts ’between the chord of 
u the arch, and the tangent above men- 
“ tioned The rule is therefore but an ap- 
u proxiination of the truth, as it necellarily 

i'uppofcs the arch in queflion to be fo 
“ final! as to coincide nearly with its chord. 


X 4 
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“ This fuppoftion holds only for places in 
“ low latitudes; and the rule which is founded 
“ on it, though it may fafcly be applied in 
“ countries between the tropics, in thofe that 
<c are more remote from the equator, would 
44 lead into errors too confiderable to efcape 
44 obfervation. 

44 As fome of the former rules have fervcd 
“ to fx the time, fo does this, in fome mea- 
^ fure, to afcertain the place, of its invention . 
44 It is the fmplf cation of a general rule y 
il adapted to the circum/lances of the torrid 
“ z one, and fuggcfed to the afronomcrs of 
“ Hind fan by their peculiar filiation 

The Zodiac, or Sodi-Mandalam, is di¬ 
vided into twelve parts or figns, each of 
which has its particular name. 

“ The names and emblems by which 
“ thofe figns are exprelfed, are nearly the 


* SeeTranf. of the R. S. of Edin. vol. ii. p. 170. 

“ fame 
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s; il\me as with us; and as there is nothing 
« in the nature of things to have determined 
« this coincidence, it mutt, like .the arrange- 
<c meat of the days of the week, be the 
“ refult of feme ancient and unknown 
communication 'V* 

Each fign contains thirty degrees; but 
the Hindoos alfo divide the twelve hgns into 
twenty- feven parts "f, which they call con- 
flellalions, or places of the moon reckoned in 
the twelve figns; every fign is equal to 
two conllellations and a quarter, each con- 
ftellation conlills of thirteen degrees twenty 
jninutes, and has its particular name ij.. 

« This 


* See Tranf. of the R. S. of Edin. vol. ii. p- 14** 

-j- Vid. Voyages dans les Mers de Pintle, pat M. le 
Gentil.—Aftr. Ind. et Orientaie, par M. la 

Croze, vol. n* liv* 6* 

i “ Ce.s 27 conftellations font en eflet marquees dans 
« | c C tel par des etoilcs. J’cmportai avec moi le nom 
♦< d e chaque con foliation en particulier, et le nombre 
V . “ des 
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u This divifion of the zodiac is extremely 
“ natural in the infancy of aftronomical 
u obfervation, becaufe the moon completes 
“ her circle among the fixed ftars nearly in 
u twenty-feven days, and fo makes an adtual 
“ divifion of that circle into twenty-feven 
“ equal parts. 

« des etoiles qu’ii rcnferine; mais je ne peux pas aflurer 
les avoir bicn reconnues, parceque beaucoup de ces 
*< conftellations fortent du cours de notre zodiaque. 

«Dans les regies de l’aftronomie Indienne des 
«« Siamois, quc Dominique Caflini nous a donnees, tome 
€( viii. des Anciens Memoires de l’Academie Royale 
« des Sciences, p. 234, 235, & 239, il ell dit, que les 
* ( ftations de la lune font les vingtfeptiemes parties du 
** zodiaque: les Siamois admettent done vingt fept 
“ conftellations, comme les Indiens de la prefqu’ ifle 
“ en de<ja du Gange; mais il ne paroit pas que les 
<£ Siamois fafient aucune attention aux etoiles, qui re- 
“ pondent a ces vingtfeptiemes parties du zodiaque. 
f< On ne trouve ces vingt-fept conftellations du zc- 
“ diaque chez aucune autre nation Orientale; elles 
“ font done un ancien monument bien precieux pour 
<( l’hiftoire de l’aftronomie.” Voyage dans les Mers 
de Tlude, par Monfieur le Gentil, de 1 ’Academic dc§ 
Sciences, p. 256, 257, &c. 



* Thefe 
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“ Thefe coriflcitations are far from in- 
M eluding all. the ftars in the Zodiac. M. 
w le Gentil obferves, that thofe ftars 
<e feem to have been fele&ed, which are 
“ beft adapted for marking out, by lines 
u drawn between them, the places of the 
“ moon in Her progrefs through the hea- 
u yens 

The preceflion of the equinoxes is 
reckoned in their tables at. fifty-four fe- 
conds in the year : the mot*on of the ftai's 
.from weft to eaft is found to be at prefent 
only about fifty feconds in the year: but 
from this motion of fifty-four feconds, 
they have evidently formed many of their 
calculations. They have a cycle or period 
of fixty years, each of which has its parti¬ 
cular name; another of 3,600 years, and 
one of 24,000. From the annual motion 
given by them to the ftars, of 54 feconds 


* See Tvanf. of the R. S. of Edin. vol. ii. p. 140. 

of 
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of longitude in the year, 54 minutes of 
longitude make fixty years, 54 degrees 
3,600, and the entire revolution of 360 
degrees makes their great period, or annus 
magnus, of 24,000 years, which is often 
mentioned by them. 

Their rules of aftronomy are written 
in enigmas and in verfe ; in verfe, perhaps, 
to facilitate the retention of them in the 
memory ; and in enigmas, to render them 
unintelligible to all but thofe who are re¬ 
gularly inftruCted, a privilege which is de¬ 
nied both to the Bhyfe and the Soodra. 

Monfieur le Gentil obferves, that the 
Brahmans in general make their calculations 
with a great degree of quicknefs. He gives 
an account of a vifit he received foon after 
his arrival at Pondicherry from a Hindoo, 
named Nana Moodoo, who, though not 
a Brahman, had found means, through 
the fecret protection of perfons in 
power, to learn fome of the principles of 

aftro- 
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aftronomy. Monfieur le Gentil, to try 
the extent of his knowledge, gave him 
fome examples of eclipfes to calculate, and 
amongft others, one of a total eciiple of 
the moon, of the 23d December 1.768!. 
Seating himfelf on the floor, he began his 
work with a parcel of jfmall fhells, named 
Cowries, which he employed to reckon 
with ; and looking occasionally at a book 
of palm leaves, that contained his rules, 
he gave the refult of his calculation, with 
all the different phafes of the eclipfe, in 
lefs than three quarters of an hour, 
which, on confronting it with an Ephe- 
meris, Monfieur le Gentil found liiffici- 
ently exa&, to excite his aftohifhment 
at the time and manner in which the 
calculation had been performed. Yet the 
education of Nana Moodoo, by his own 
account, mud have been very confined ; 
and Monfieur le Gentil takes notice, that 
he feemed entirely unacquainted with the 


meaning 
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meaning of many terms, being unable to 

explain them. 

% 

u Pour la facilite de leurs operations 
« c aftronomiques, les Brames les ont mifes 
“ en vers; chaque terme eft un terme com- 
« pofe', et a befoin d’explication pour etre 
“ compris: par ce moyen les Brames ne font 
« entendus de perfonne, ou au moins ne le 
M font que de tres peu de monde. 

<c Le Bramc, qui avoit enfeigne cct In- 
“ dien, s’etoit done referve le fecret des 
“ termes, de fa9on que celuici faifoit 
“ machinalement fes calculs fans les enten- 
41 dre ; il trouvoit des relultats, et ne favoit 
4C point ce qu’ils fignifioient. 

41 Par exemple; dans les eclipfes de lune, 
41 les Brames ont donne a l’argument de 
44 latitude, le nom de Patona Chandara y 
4t e’eft a dire, la lune offenfe'e par le 

“ dragon: 


2Xl 
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“ dragon : Or, le probleme confifte a 
“ trouver ce Patona Chandara; l’Indien en 
“ queftion le trouvoit tres bien, mais il 
<c n’entendoit point le mot Patona Chan- 
“ dara, bien loin, qu’il fut, que ce fut la 
“ diftance de la lune a fon noeud, et ainft 
M du refte 

In 


* The Patona Chandara accounts for the Vulgar 
idea among the Hindoos, that the cclipfes are occa- 
fioned by a conteft between the fun, or the moon, and 
the great ferpent. 

Eclipfes are always obferved with fuperftitious cere¬ 
monies. The following account is given by Bernier 
of thofe lie faw on occafion of an eclipfe of the 
fun. 

* ( Celle que je vis a Delhi me fembla aufli tres 
<( remarquable pour les ridicules erreurs et fuperfti- 
« tions des Indiens. Au temps qu’elle devoit arriver 
u je. montai fur la terrafle de ma maifon, qui etoit 
“ fituee fur le bord de Gemna. De la je vis les deux 
« cotes de ce fleuve pres d’une lieue de long, couverts 
“ de gentils, ou idolatres, qui etoient dans l’eau 
“ jufqu’a la ceinture, regardant attentivement vers le 
« ciel, pour fe plonger et fc laver dans 1 <j moment 
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In addition to what has been already 
find, tending to fhew the fuperior antiquity 

of 


f * que Fcctipfc common ccroit. Les petits gar^ons et 
“ les petites filles etoient tout nuds, comme la main. 
“ Les hommes retoieni auffi, hormis qu’ils avoient: 

une efpece d’echarpe bridee a l’entour des cuifles 
** pour les couvrir; et les femmes mariee^ ct les lilies 
“ qui. tie pafloient pas iix ou fept ans etoient couvcrtes 
•« d’une dimple drap. Les perfonnes de condition, 
««comme les rajahs, on princes fouverains gentils, 
*« qui font ordinairement a la cour au fervice et a la 
« paye du roi, et les ferrafs, ou changeurs, banquiers, 
jouaillers, et autres gros marchands, avoient la plu- 
“ part palTe dc l’autre cote dc 1’eau avec toute leur fa- 
« e mille, et y avoient drefle leurs tentes, et plante daus 
“ la riviere des Kanates, qui font une efpece de par- 
« f avent pour faire leurs ceremonies, ct fe laver a leur 
« aife avec leurs femmes, fan's ctre vus de perfonne. 
** Ces idolatres nc fe furent pas plutot apperqus que 
** le foleil commeinjoit de s’eclipfer, que j’entendis 
“ *un grand cri qui s’elcva, et que tout d’un coup i!s 
“ fe plongerent tous dans l’eau, je ne fais combien de 
“ fois de fuite, fc tenant par apres debout dans cette 
“ eau, les yeux et les mains elevees vers !-• foleil, 
« marmotant tous et priarit comme on airoit en grande 
xo “ devotion. 
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of the agronomy of the Brahmans, to any 
other that Europeans are acquainted with, 
I fhall take the liberty to make a few more 


“ devotion, prenartt de temps en temps de l’eau avcc 
tc les mains, la jettant vers le foleil, s’indinant la 
“ tete profondement, remnant ct tournant les bras-et 
t( les mains, tantot d'une faqon, et tantot d’une autre, 
“ et continuant ainfi lours plongemens, Jeurs prieres, 
<£ et leurs lingeries jufqu’a la fin de l’eclipfe, quand 
c< chacun fe retira en jettant des pieces d’argent bien 
u avant dans Beau, et faifant l’aumone aux Bramcs, 
l( qui n avoient pas manque de le trouver a cette ce- 
“ rcmonie. Je remarquai qu’au fortir de cette ri- 
<( viere ils prirent tous de vetemens nouveaux, qui les 
“ attendoient tout plier fur le fabfe, et que plufieurs 
<{ des plus devots laiflerent la leur ancieiis habits pour 
lt les Brames. C’eff ainfi, que de ma terrafle je vis 
“ celebrer cette grande fete de Feclipfe, qui fut 
“ chommec dc la meme faqon dans l’lndus, dans le 
“ Gauge, et dans tousJes autres fieuves et talabs, ou 
“ refervoirs des Indes; mais lurtout dans celui de 
(( Tanaifer, ou il fe trouva plus de cent et cinquante 
« c mille perfonncs aflemblees de tous les cotes des 
“ Indes, parccque fon eau elt ce jour-la reputee plus 
“ fainte, et plus meritoire qu’aucune autre.” 

Vol, I. Y quo- 
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quotations from the learned and ingenious 
remarks of Mr. Playfair. 

u The moon’s mean place, for the be¬ 
ginning of the Kaly- foug, (that is, for 
midnight between the 17th and 18th of 
February, 31 02 A. C. at Benares,) calcu¬ 
lated from Mayer’s tables, on the iuppo- 
fition that her motion has always been at 
the fame rate as at the beginning ot the 
pfefent century, is icf 0 51 3 6 But, ac¬ 
cording to the fame aftronomer, the moon 
is fubjeft to a lrnall, but uniform accelera¬ 
tion, fuch that her angular motion, in any 
one age, is 9" greater than in the preced¬ 
ing, which, in an interval of 4,801 years, 
muit have amounted to 5 0 , 45', 44' '• T his 
mult be added, to give the real mean place 
of the moon at the altronomical epoch cf the 
Kaly-Youg, which is therefore io’, 6°, 37'. 
—Now, the fame, by the tables of Tirva- 
lore, is 10% 6°, o'; the difference is let's 

than two-thirds of a degree, which, for fo 

remote 
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remote a period, and confidering the acce¬ 
leration of the moon’s motion* for which 
no allowance could be made in an Indian 
calculation, is a degree of accuracy that 
nothing but a&iial obfervation could have 
produced. 

“ To confirm this conelufion, M. Bailly 
computes the place of the moon for the 
fame epoch, by all the tables to which the 
Indian aftronomers can be fuppofed to have 
ever had accefs. He begins with the tables 
of Ptolemy; and if, by help of them, we 
go back from the sera of Nabonaflar to the 
epoch of the Kaly-Youg, taking into ac¬ 
count the comparative length of the 
Egyptian and Indian years, together with 
the difference of meridians between Alex¬ 
andria and Tirvalore, -we fhall find the 
longitude of the fun, io°, 1$" greater, 
and that of the moon iT, 52', 7" greater, 
than has juft been found from the Indian 
tables. At the fame time that this fhews 


Y a 


how 
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how difficult it is to go back, even ioi 
a lefs period than that of 3000 years, in 
an agronomical computation, it affords a 
proof altogether demonftrative, that the 
Indian qjlronomy is not derived from that of 
Ptolemy. 

“ The tables of Ulugh Beig are more 
accurate than thofe of the Egyptian aftro- 
nomer. They were conftru&ed in a coun¬ 
try not far from India, and but a few years 
earlier than 1491, the epoch of the tables 
at Kriffinapouram. Their date is July the 
4th, at noon, 1437* at Samarcand ; and 
yet they do not agree with the Indian 
tables, even at the above-mentioned epoch 
of 1491. But for the year 3102 before 
Chrift, their difference from them in the 
place of the lun is x°, 30 , and in that 
of the moon 6°; which, though much lefs 
than the former differences, are fufficient 
to Ihow, that the tables of India are not 
borrowedfrom thofe of Tartary, 


“ The* 
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“ The Arabians employed in their tables 
the mean motions of Ptolemy; the Per- 
fians did the fame, both in the more an¬ 
cient tables of Chryfococca, and the later 
ones of Naffireddin. It is therefore certain , 
that the ajlronomy of the Brahmans is neither 
derived from that of the Greeks , the Ara¬ 
bians , the Pcrfians , or the Tartars, This 
appeared fo clear to Caffini, though he had 
only examined the tables of Siam, and 
knew nothing of many o£ the great points 
which diflinguifh the Indian aftronomy 
from that of all other nations, that he gives 
it as his opinion, that thefe tables are 
neither derived from the Perfian aftronomy 
of Chryfococca, nor from the Greek aftro¬ 
nomy of Ptolemy; the places they give 
at their epoch to ’the apogee of the fun, 
and of the moon, and their equation for 
the fun’s centre, being very different from 
both * ” 


* See Tranf, of the R. S. of Edin. vol. ii. p. 155, See. 

Y 3 “A for- 

& 
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“ * A formula for computing this in* 
equality” (in the moon’s motion) u has 
been given by M de la Place, which 
though only an approximation, being de^ 
rived from theory, is more accurate than 
that which Mayer deduced entirely from 
observation; and if it- be taken in dead of 
Mayer’s, which laft, on account of its fun- 
•plicity, I have .employed in the preceding 
calculations, it will give a quantity fome- 
whnt different, though not fuch as to afie£l: 
the general refult. It makes the accelera¬ 
tion for 43S3 years, dated from the be-r 
ginning of the Kaly-Youg, to be greater 
by iy\ 39 ' than was found from Mayers 
rule, and greater, confequentiy, by i6\ 32% 
than was deduced from the tables of Krifhna- 
pouratn. It is plain, that this coincidence 
is Pill near enough to leave the argument 
that is founded on it in poffeffion of all 
its force, and to afford a Prong confirm*- 


f See Tranf. of the R. S. of Edin. vol. ii. p. 1 60. 

tioin 
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tion of the accuracy of the theory and the 


authenticity of the tables. 

u That obfervations made in India, 
when all Europe was barbarous or unin¬ 
habited, and inveftigations into the moll 
fubtle effeds of gravitation, made in Eu¬ 
rope near live thoufand years afterwards, 
fhould thus come in mutual fupport of one 


another, is perhaps the liioft Unking ex¬ 
ample of the progrefs and viciflitude of 
fcience, which the Liftory of mankind has 
yet exhibited. 

w This, however, is not the only in- 
ftance of the fame kind that will occur, if, 
from examining the radical places and 
mean motions in. the Indian aftronomy, 
we proceed to eonfider fome other of its 
elements; l'uch as, the length of the year, 
the inequality of die fun’s motion, and the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, and compare them 
with the conclulions deduced from the 
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theory of gravity by M. de ia Grange. 
To that geometer, phyfical aftronomy is 
indebted for one of the moft beautiful of 
its diicoveries, viz.—That all the varia¬ 
tions in pur fyftetn are periodical ; fo 
that though every thing, almoft without 
exception, be fubjedt to change, it will, 
after a certain interval, return to the fame 
hate in which it is at prefent, and leave 
no room for the introduction of diforder, 
or of any irregularity that might conftantly 
increaie. Many of thefe periods, how¬ 
ever, are of vaft duration. A great number 
of ages, for inltance, mu ft elapfe, before 
the year be again exadly of the lame 
length, or the 1un’s equation of the lame 
magnitude, as at prefent. An aftronomy, 
therefore, which profeffes to be fo ancient 
as the Indian, ought to differ confiderably 
from ours in many of its elements. If, 
indeed, thele differences are irregular, they 
are the eftedls of chance, and muft be ac¬ 
counted errors j .. but it they obferve the 

laws, 
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laws, which theory informs us that the va¬ 
riations in our fyftem do adually obferve, 
they muft be held as the mod undoubted 
marks of authenticity V' 

Mr. Playfair then goes on to examine 
this queftion, as M. Bailly has done; and 
we are perfuaded, if the reader will impar¬ 
tially perufe the invefrigations of thefe 
learned men, he will be iatisfied, that the 
differences alluded to, are neither the eir- 
fefts of chance, nor to be accounted errors. 

After examining the duration given to 
the year by the Brahmans at the period of 
the Kaly-Youg, Mr. Playfair proceeds: 

“ The equation of the fun’s centre is an 
element in the * ndiau ahronomy, which 
has a more unequivocal appearance of be¬ 
longing to an earlier period than the ICaly- 


* See Ttanf. of the R. S. of Edin. vol. ii. p. 160, &c. 


Foi/g. 
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Tong *, The maximum of that equation 
is Jixed , in thcfe tables , at 2°, io', 32 ;/ . It 
is at prelent, according to M. de la Caille, 
i°, 55 / 4» that is 15' lefs than with the 
Brahmans. Now, M. de la Grange has 
/hewn, that the fun’s equation, together 
with the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, 
on which it depends, is fubjedt to alternate 
diminution and increafe, and accordingly 
has been diminifhing for many ages. In 
the year 3102 before our sera, that equation 
was 2 0 , 6', 28 "lefs only by 4, than in 
the tables of the Brahmans. But if we 
fuppofe the Indian aftronomy to be founded 
on obfervations that preceded the Kaly- 
Youg, the determination of this equation 


* M. Bailly, in his remarks on the length of the 
years, fuppofes fome of the obfervations of the Brah¬ 
mans to have been made during a period often men¬ 
tioned by them, of 2400 years before the Kaly-Youg, 
pr, 7,292 years ago.—He takes jthe medium of that 
period 1200 years before the Kaly-Youg, or 6090 
years ago, 

will 
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will be found to be dill more exa£f.-—* 
Twelve hundred years before the com¬ 
mencement of that period, or about 4300 
before our sera, it appears, by computing 
from M. de la Grange’s formula, that the 
equation of the fun’s centre was actually 
z'\ 8', 16"; fo that if the Indian agro¬ 
nomy be as old as that period, its error 
with refpeft to this equation is but 2'*'. 

“ The obliquity of the ecliptic is another 
element in which the Indian aftronomy 
and the European do not agree, but where 
their difference is exa&ly fueh as the high 
antiquity of the former is found to require. 
The Brahmans make the obliquity of the 
ecliptic 24 0 . — Now M. de la Grange’s 
formula for the variation of the obliquity, 
gives 22', 32", to be added to its obli¬ 
quity in 1700, that is, to 23 0 , 28', 41"* 
>n order to have that which took place in 
■■" 1 " . 

See Tranf. of the R. S> of Edin. p. 163* 

the 
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the year 3,102 before Our sera. This gives 
us 23°, 51', 13", which is 8V47" &ort of 
the determination of the Indian aftrono- 
mers.—But if we fuppofe, as in the cafe 
of the fun’s equation, that the obfervations 
on which this determination is founded, 
were made 1200 years before the Kaly- 
Youg, we fhall find that the obliquity of 
the ecliptic was 23 0 , 57', 45", and that 
the error of the tables did not much ex- 
ceed 2'. 

Ck Thus do the meafures which the Brah¬ 
mans afiign to thefe three quantities, the 
length of the tropical year, the equation 
or the fun s centre, and the obliquity of 
the ecliptic, all agree, in referring the epoch 
of their determination to the year 3102 
before our mra, or to a period Jill more 
ancient. .1 his coincidence in three elements, 
altogether independent of one another, 
cannot be the efted of chance. The dif¬ 
ference, with refped to each of them, bc- 
8 
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tween their aftronomy and ours, might 
fingl-y perhaps be afcribed to inaccuracy 5 
but that three errors, which chance had 
introduced, ihould be all of fuch ms u - 
tude as to fuit exa&ly the fame hypothecs 
concerning their origin, is hardly to be 
conceived.—Yet there is no other alter¬ 
native, but to admit this very improbable 
fuppofition, or to acknowledge, that the 
Indian aftronomy is as ancient as one or 
other of the periods jabovementioneti b 

“ In feeking for the caufe of the fecular 
- equations, which modern aftronomers have 
found it necelTary to apply to tire mean 
motion of Jupiter and Saturn, M. de la 
Place has difeovered, that there are inequa¬ 
lities belonging to both thefe planets. 


* See Tranf. of the R. S. of Edit), p. 164. 

In fuppofing the time neceflarv for the progress 
of knowledge in that fctence, we mult look to pe¬ 
riods much beyond thofe, 

ariliiig 
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arifing from their mutual action on one 
another, -which have long periods* one of 
them no lefs than 877 years; fo that the 
mean motion muft appear different, if it be 
determined from obfervations made in dif¬ 
ferent parts of thofe periods. “ Now I 
“ find,” fays he, “ by my theory, that at 
“ the Indian epoch of 3102 years before 

Ohrid:, the apparent and annual mean 
“ motion of Saturn was 12°, 13', 14", and 
“ the Indian tables make it 12 0 , 13', 13". 

“ In like manner, I find, that the annual 
“ and apparent mean motion of Jupiter at 
“ that epoch, was 30°, 20', 42", precifely as 
“ in the Indian aftronomy.” 

“ Thus have we enumerated no lefs thaii 
nine aftronomical elements to which the 

tables 


* “ The inequality or the preceflion of the equinoxes; 
the acceleration of the moon ; the length of the folar 

year j 
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tables of India affign fuch values as do by 
no means belong to them in thefe later 
ages, but fuch as the theory of gravity 
proves to have belonged to them three thou- 
fand years before the Chriftian sera. At 
that time, therefore, or in the ages pre¬ 
ceding it , the obfervations mu ft have been 
made from which thefe elements were de¬ 
duced. For it is abundantly evident, that 
the Brahmans of later times, however 
willing they might be to adapt their tables 
to fo remarkable an epoch as the Kaly- 
Youg, could never think of doing fo, by 
fubftituting, inftead of quantities which 
they had obferved, others which they had 
no reafon to believe had ever exifted. The 
elements in queftion are precifely what 
thefe aftronomers muft have fuppofed in¬ 


year ; the equation of the fun’s centre; the obliquity 
of the ecliptic; the place of Jupiter’s aphelion; the 
equation of Saturn’s centre; and the inequalities in the 
mean motion of both thefe planets.’’ 


<SL 
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variable, and of which, had they fuppofed 
them to change, they had no rules to go 
by for afcertaining the variations j fince td 
the difcovery of theie rules is required, not 
only all the perfection to which altronomy 
is at this day brought in Europe, but all 
that which the feiences of motion and of 
exfenlion have likewife attained. It is no 
lefs clear that thefe coincidences are not 
the work of accident; for it will fcarcely 
be fuppofed that chance has adjuRed the 
errors of the Indian aftronomy with fuch 
lingular felicity, that obfervers, who could 
not difcover the true Rate of the heavens, 
at the age in which they lived, have fuc- 
ceeded in defcribing one which fook place 
feverai thoufand years before they were 
born *. 

“ The preceding calculations muft have 
required the aRiftance of many lubfidiary. 


* See Tranf. of the R. S. of Edih. vol. it. p. i6y* 

tables, 
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tables, of which no trace has yet been found 
in India. Befides many other geometrical 
proportions, fome of them alfo involve 


the ratio which the diameter of a circle was 


fuppofed to bear to its circumference, but 
which we would find it impoflible to dis¬ 
cover from them exa&ly, on account of 
the fmall quantities that may have been 
negle&ed in their calculations. Fortu¬ 
nately, we can arrive at this knowledge, 
which is very material when the progrefs 
of geometry is to be eftimated, from a 
paflage in the Ayin Akbaree where we 
are told that the Hindoos fuppofe the di¬ 
ameter of a circle to be to its circumference 
as 1250 to 3927; and where the author, 
who believed it to be perfectly exaff, ex- 
preffes his afbonifhment, that, among fo 
fimple a people, there fhould be found a 
truth, which among, the wifeft and moft 
learned nations had been fought for in vain. 


* See Sketch III. p. 94. 
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“ The proportion of 1250 to 3927, 
is indeed a near approach to the qua¬ 
drature of the circle; it differs little from 
that of Metius, 113 to 355, and is the 
fame with one equally well known, that of 
i to 3,1416. When found in the fimplefl 
and mod; elementary way, it requires a po¬ 
lygon of 768 Tides to be infcribed in a 
circle; an operation which cannot be arith¬ 
metically performed without the knowledge 
of fome very curious properties of that 
curve, and at leafl nine extractions of the 
iquare root, each as far as ten places of de¬ 
cimals. All this mult have been accom- 
plifhed in India; for, it is to be obferved, 
that the above-mentioned proportion cannot 
have been received from the mathemati¬ 
cians of the weft. The Greeks left nothing 
on this fubjeCl more accurate than the theo¬ 
rem of Archimedes; and the Arabian ma¬ 
thematicians feem not to have attempted 
any nearer approximation. The geometry 
of modern Europe can much lefs be re¬ 


garded 
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garded as the fource of this knowledge. 
Metius and Vieta were the firft who, in 
the quadrature of the circle, furpafled the 
accuracy of Archimedes; they flourifhed 
at the very time when the Inftitutes of 
Akbar were collected in India —But the 
fcience of the Brahmans was then buried 
under the ruins of the Hindoo empire. 

“ On the grounds which have now been, 
explained the following general conclu- 
fions appear to be eftablifhed. 

" 1 ft, The obfervations on which the 
aftronomy of India is founded, were made 
more than three thoufand years before the 
Chriftian sera ; and, in particular, the places 
of the fun and moon, at the beginning of 
the Kaly-Youg, were determined by actual 

9 

obfervation. 


* SeeTranf. of the R. S. of Eclin. vol. ii. p. 185. 
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“ This follows from the exa£b agreement 
of the radical places in the tables of Tir- 
valore, with thofe deduced for the fame 
epoch from the tables of De la Caiile and 
Mayer, and efpecially in the cafe of the 
moon when regard is had to her accelera¬ 
tion. It follows, too, from the pofition of 
the fixed ftars in relpeft of the equinox, as 
reprefented in the Indian zodiac; from the 
length of the folar year; and lafily, from 
the pofition and form of the orbits of Ju¬ 
piter and Saturn, as well as their mean 
motions; in all of which, the tables of the 
Brahmans, compared with ours, give the 
quantity of the change that has taken place, 
jufi: equal to that which the a&ion of the 
planets on one another may be fhewn to 
have produced, in the lpace of forty-eight 
centuries, reckoned back from the beginning 
of the, prefent, 

“ Two other of the elements of this 
aftrouomy, the equation of the fun’s centre, 

and 

V 
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and the obliquity of the ecliptic, when 
compared with thofe of the prefent time, 
feem to point to a period flill more remote, 
and to fix the origin of this aftronomy 
1,000 or 1200 years earlier; that is, 4,300 
years before the Chriftian tera *: and the 
time neceflary to have brought the arts o£ 
calculating and obferving to fuch perfe&ion 
as they muft have attained at the beginning 


* That they point to a period more remote than 
the beginning of the Kaly-Youg, I imagine that the 
impartial reader will not now deny; but I hope to 
be excufed in faying, that I cannot fee any reafon 
for dating the origin of the Indian aftronomy, at 1000 
or 1200 years before that. Perhaps it fhould rather 
be faid, that the Brahmans, 4,300 years before the 
Chriftian sera, muft have been in pofleflion of fuch or 
fuch parts of their aftronomy. It is poflible that ma¬ 
terials may yet be found, to enable Mr. Playfair to 
carry his refearches flill farther back into antiquity; 
but probably never to afcertain the origin of a fcience, 
which was not delivered ready written, like a book of 
laws, but begun by looking at the heavens, and im¬ 
proved, through the courfe, perhaps, of many ages, by 
obfervation and experience. 



of 
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of the Kaly-Youg, comes in fupport of the 
fame conclufion. 

“ Of fuch high antiquity, therefore, 
mu ft we fuppofe the origin of this aftro- 
nomy, unlefs we can believe, that all the 
coincidences which have been enumerated 
are but the effe&s of chance ; or, what in¬ 
deed were ftill more wonderful, that, feme 
years ago, there had ariferi a Newton 
among the Brahmans, to difeover that uni- 
verfal principle, which connects, not only 
the moft diftant regions of lpace, but the 
meft remote periods of duration ; and a 
De la Grange, te trace, through the im- 
menfity of both, its moft fubtle and com- 
plicated operations. 

“ adly, Though the aftronomy that is now 
in the hands of the Brahmans is fo ancient 
in its origin, yet it contains many rules 
and tables that are of later conftrudion. 


“ The 
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<l The firft operation for computing the 
moon’s place from the tables of Tirvalore, 
requires that 1,600,984 days lliould be fub- 
tra&ed from the time that has elapfed fmce 
the beginning of the Kaly-Youg, which 
brings down the date of the rule to the 
year 1282 of our sera. At this time, too, 
the place of the moon, and of her apogee, 
are determined with fo much exadlnefs, 
that it mull have been done by obfervation, 
cither at the inflant referred to, or a few 
days before or after it. At this time, there¬ 
fore, it is certain, that aftronomical obferva- 
tions were made in India, and that the Brah¬ 
mans were not, as they are now, without 
any knowledge of the principles on which 
their rules w r ere founded. When that 
knowledge was loft, will not perhaps be 
eafily afcertained*; bat there are, I think, 

no 


* It appears tp have beep loft, only fmce the con- 
quell; of their country by Grangers; from the want of 

Z 4 protection 
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no circumftances in the tables from which 
we can certainly infer the exiftence of it at 
a later period than what has juft been men- 
tioned ; for though there are more modern 
epochs to be found in them, they are fuch 
as may have been derived from the mod 
ancient of all, by help of the mean mo¬ 
tions in the tables of Krifhna-pouram, 
without any other fkill than is required 
to an ordinary calculation. Of thefe epochs, 
befide what have been occafionally men¬ 
tioned in the courfe of our remarks, there 
is one involved in the tables of Narfapour 
as late as the year 1656, and another as 
early as the year 78 of our a?ra, which 
marks the death of Salivaganam, one of 
their princes, in wliofe reign a reform is 
faid to have taken place in the methods 
of their aftronomy. There is no reference 


prote&ion and encouragement, and the effe&s of per- 
fecution and violence. The date feems to prove this. 



to 
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to any intermediate date from that time to 
the beginning of the Kaly-Youg. 

u The parts of this allronomy, there¬ 
fore, are not all of the fame antiquity; 
nor can we judge, merely from the epoch 
to which the tables refer, of the age to 
which they were originally adapted. We 
have fcen that the tables of KrHlinapouram, 
though they profefs to be no older than 
the year 1491 of our sera, are in reality 
more ancient than the tables of Tirvalore, 
which are dated from the Kaly-Youg, or 
at leaft have undergone fewer alterations. 
This we concluded from the flow motion 
given to the moon in the former of thcle 
tables, which agreed, with fuch wonderful 
precifion, with the fecular equation ap¬ 
plied to that planet by Mayer, and explained 
by M. de la Place. 

“ But it appears that neither the tables 
of Tirvalore or Kriihnapouram, nor any 


with 
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with which we are yet acquainted, are the 
moft ancient to be found in India. The 
Brahmans conftantly refer to an aftronomy 
at Benares, which they emphatically ftyle 
the ancient, and which, they fay, is not now 
underftood by them, though they believe 
it to be much more accurate than that by 
which they now calculate. That it is 
more accurate, is improbable ; that it may 
be more ancient, no one who has duly at¬ 
tended to the foregoing fads and rea- 
fonings, will think impofiible ; and every 
one, I believe, will acknowledge, that no 
greater fervice could be rendered to the 
learned world, than to refeue this precious 
fragment from obfeurity. If that is ever 
to be expe&ed, it is when the zeal for 
knowledge has formed a literary fociety 
among our countrymen at Bengal *, and 


while 


* I am forry to find, that, fo laudable an example 
has not yet been followed by our countrymen at 

Madras \ 
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while that fociety is directed by the learn¬ 
ing and abilities of Sir William Jones.—• 
Indeed, the further difcoveries that may 
be made with refpcct to this fcience, do 
not intereft merely the aftronomer and ma¬ 
thematician, but every one who delights 
to mark the progrefs of mankind, or is 
curious to look back on the ancient inha¬ 
bitants of the globe. It is through the 
medium of agronomy alone, that a few 
rays from thofe diftant obje&s can be con¬ 
veyed in l'afety to the eye of a modern 
obferver, fo as to afford him a light, which, 
though it be (canty, is pure and unbroken, 
and free from the falfe colourings of vanity 
and fuperftition. 


Madras; for though Mr. Playfair has emphatically, 
and perhaps properly, called the fitc ; of Benares, and 
Palibothra, See. the ditjjtc ground of India , yet, as the 
Southern provinces have been lefs dilturbed by fo¬ 
reigners, than the northern countries of Hindoftan, 
were due enquiry to be made, I doubt not but many 
curious materials would be found in them, 

%fe “ 3«Mr. 
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“ 3clly, The bafis of the four fyftems of 
agronomical tables we have examined, is 
evidently the fame. 

“ Though thefe tables are fcattered over 
an extenfive country, they feem to have 
been all originally adapted to the fame me¬ 
ridian, or to meridians at no great diftance, 
which traverfe what we may call the 
clafiical ground of India, marked by the 
ruins of Canoge *, Palibothra, and Benares. 
'They contain rules that have originated be-* 
tween the tropics; whatever be their epoch, 
they are all, by their mean motions, con¬ 
ceded with that of the Kaly-Youg; and they 
have befides one uniform chara&er, which 
it is perhaps not eafy to deferibe. Great 
ingenuity has been exerted to Amplify their 
rules, yet in no inflance, almoft, are they 
reduced to the utmoft limplicity : and when 
it happens that the operations to which 


* Canoge and Palibothra are the fame. 

they 


<8L 
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they lead are extremely obvious, thefe are 
often involved in an artificial obfcurity. 
A Brahman frequently multiplies by a 
greater number than is necelfary, where he 
feems to gain nothing but the trouble of 
dividing by one that is greater in the fame 
proportion; and he calculates the cera of 
Salivaganam, with the formality of as many 
diflin< 5 t operations, as if he were going to 
determine the moon's motion fince the be¬ 
ginning of the Kaly-Yoiig. The fame 
fjpir.it of exclufion, the fame fear of com¬ 
municating his knowledge, feems to direct 
the calculus which pervades the religion of 
the Brahman ; and in neither of them is he 
willing to receive or impart inftru£Uon. 
With all thefe circumftances of refemblance, 
the methods of this afironomy are as much 
diversified as we can’ fuppofe the fame 
fyflem to be, by paffing through the hands 
of a fucceflion of ingenious men, fertile in 
refources, and acquainted with the variety 
and extent of the Icience which they cul- 


tivated 
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tivated»—A fyftem of knowledge which is 
thus aflimilated to the genius of the people, 
that is diffufed fo widely among them, and 
diversified fo much, has a right to be re¬ 
garded, either as a native, or a very an¬ 
cient inhabitant of the country where it 
is found. 

« 4thly, The confhu&ion of thefe tables 
implies a great knowledge of geometry, 
arithmetic, and even of the theoretical fart 
of aftronomy, &c. 

“ But what, without doubt, is to be ac¬ 
counted the greateft refinement, is the 
hypothefis employed in calculating the 
equations of the centre for the fun, moon, 
and planets; that, viz. of a circular orbit 
having a double eccentricity, or having its 
centre in the middle between the earth and 
the point about which the angular motion 
is uniform. If to this we add the great 
extent of geometrical knowledge requifite 
to combine this, and the other principles 

of 
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of their, aftronomy together, and to de¬ 
duce from them the juft conclufions, the 
pofleflion of a calculus equivalent to trigo¬ 
nometry ; and laftly, their approximation 
to the quadrature of the circle 5 we fhall be 
aftonifhed at the magnitude of that body 
of fcience, which mult have enlightened 
the inhabitants of India in fome remote 
age, and which, whatever it may have 
communicated to the weftern nations, ap¬ 
pears to have received nothing from them.” 



If, therefore, after what has been faid, 
we are obliged to allow that the Hindoos 
were fo far advanced in the fcience of 
aftronomy, as to make the obfervations, 
which they appear to have made, even at 
the beginning of the Kaly-Youg, about four 
thoufand eight hundred and ninety years 
ago; or, according to what has been 
alledged by M. Bailly and Mr. Playfair, 
2400, or 1200 years before that pe¬ 
riod ; 
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riod; we rauft neceflfarily fuppofe many 
previous ages, in which they might gra¬ 
dually proceed to that degree of know¬ 
ledge and refinement, which they muft 
have then enjoyed. The country feems 
to have been as populous, the nation 
as powerful, the people as much po¬ 
liced, and arts and learning as far ad¬ 
vanced at the beginning of the Kaly-Youg , as 
4000 years afterwards. But thefe reflec¬ 
tions lead us fo far back into the abyfs 
of time, that whilft we are lofl in contem¬ 
plating the pah duration of our fyftem, 
we may be apt to forget the generally 

received opinions with refpedt to the cre¬ 
ation of the world, and the hiftory of 
mankind. 

•'ip' ' 

I fhall conclude this imperfeft {ketch of 
the aftronomy of the Brahmans, with an 
cxtrad of a letter from Sir Robert Barker, 
to the President- of the Royal Society of 
London, read before the Society the 29th 
11 of 
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of May 1777, giving a defcription of the 
obfervatory at Benares ** 

However much that ancient and cele¬ 
brated feminary may have declined from its 
former fplendour, he informs us, that there 
are ftill many public foundations and tem¬ 
ples, where fome thoufands of Brahmans 
yet conftantly refide. 

“ Having frequently heard that the Brail- 
<l mans had a knowledge of aftronomy, 
“ and being confirmed in this by their 
“ information of an approaching eclipfe, 
“ both of the fun and moon, I made in- 
“ quiry, when at that place in the year 
“ 1772, amongft the principal Brahmans, to 
“ endeavour to get fome information rela- 
« tive to the manner in which they were 
“ acquainted with approaching eclipfes; 
« but they gave me but little fatisfa&ion. 


* See page 94 
A a 



Vol. I. 


“ I was 
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“ I was told, that thofe matters were con- 
“ fined to a few, who were in pofleffion of 
“ certain books anti records, fome contain- 
tc ing the myfteries of their religion, and 
“ others agronomical tables, written in the 
** Sanfkrit language, which fcarcely any 
“ but thofe few underhand j that they 
would, however, take me to a place 
“ which had been conftrii£ted for the pur- 

hK I ■ 

“ pofe of making obfervations, and from 
“ whence they fuppofed the learned Brah- 
“ mans made theirs. ] was conduced to 
“ an ancient building of ftone, the lower 
“ part of which, in its prefent Bate, ferved 
u as a ftabie for horfes, and a receptacle 
“ for lumber, but, by the number of courts 
“ and apartments, it appeared that it muft 
“ once have been an edifice for the ufe 
<c of fome public body. We entered this 
“ building, and went up a flair which led 
“ to a large terrace on the top of a part of 
“ it near to the river Ganges, where, to 
my furprife and fatisfaftion, I faw a 

** number 
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ct number of inftruments yet remaining in 
“ the greateft prefervation, ftupendoufly 
“ large, immovable from the fpot, and con- 
“ ftru£ted of ftone, fome of them being 
w upwards of twenty feet in height. The 
t( execution in the conftru&ion of thefe 
“ inftruments exhibited a mathematical ex- 
<f a£tne(s in the fixing, bearing, and fitting, 
<( of the feveral parts. The fituation of 
“ the two large quadrants of the inftru- 
4< ments marked A *, whofe radius is nine 
“ feet two inches, by being at right angles 
4£ with a gnomon at 25 degrees elevation, 
“ are thrown into fuch an oblique litua- 
“ tion, as to render them the moft difficult, 
ie not only to conftru6: of fuch a magni- 
“ tude, but to fecure in their pofition, 
<c and affords a ftrong proof of the ability 
w of the architect; for ’by the fliadow of 
<c the gnomon thrown on the quadrants, 
w they do not feem to have in the leaft al- 


* See the Plate. 

A a 2 


tered 
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u tered from their original polition; and 
*' fo true is the line of the gnomdn, that, 
w by applying the eye to a fmall iron ring 
u of an inch diameter at one end, the fight 
“ is carried through three others of the 
u fame dimenfion to the extremity at the 
“ other end, thirty-eight feet eight inches 
“ diftant from it, without any obftruo 
44 tion. 

44 Lieutenant Colonel Archibald Camp- 
“ bell, at that time chief engineer in the 
44 Haft India Company’s fervice at Bengal, 
44 a gentleman whofe abilities do honour to 
44 his profeflion, made a perlpe&ive draw- 
44 ing of the whole of the apparatus that 
41 could be brought within his eye at one 
44 view; but I lament that he could not re- 
44 prefent fome very large quadrants, whole 
li radii were about twenty feet, they being 
4 ‘ on the fide from whence he took his 
44 drawing. They are exad quarters of 
u circles of different radii, the largeft of 
13 “ which 
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44 which I judged to be twenty feet, con- 
44 ftru&ed very exa&ly on the Tides of 
44 hone walls built perpendicular, and fitu- 
44 ated, I fuppofe, in the meridian of the 
44 place; a brafs pin is fixed at the centre, 
44 or angle, of the quadrant, from whence, 
<l a Brahman informed me, they ftretched a 
44 wire to the circumference when an ob- 
41 fervation was to be made ; from which 
44 it occurred to me, the obferver muft 
44 have moved his eye up or down the cir- 
44 cumference by means of a ladder, or 
44 fome fuch contrivance, to raife and lower 
44 himfelf until he had difeovered the alti- 
44 tude of the heavenly bodies in their paf- 
44 fage over the meridian, fo expreffed on 
44 the arcs of thofe quadrants; thefe arcs 
44 are very exactly divided into nine large 
44 fe&ions, each of them is again divided 
44 into ten, making ninety leffer divifions, 
44 or degrees, and thefe into twenty, ex- 
4c preffing three minutes each, of about 
44 two tenths of an inch afunder; fo it is 

A a 3 44 poffible 
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44 pbflible \hey had fome method of again 
“ dividing thefe into more minute parts at 
41 the time of observation. 

44 My time would only permit me to 
44 take down the particular dimenfions of 
“ the moft capital inftrument, or the 
44 greater equinoctial fun-dial, reprefented by 
“ figure A, (fee the Plate,) which appears to 
“ be an inftrument to exprefs folar time 
“ by the ftiadow of a gnomon upon two 
“quadrants, one Situated to the eaft, and 

44 the other to the well of it; and indeed 

* *■ 

44 the chief part of their inftruments at this 
44 place appear to be conftruCted for the 
44 fame purpofe, except the quadrants and 
“ an inftrument in brafs, that will be de- 
44 feribed hereafter. 

44 Figure B is another inftrument for de- 
44 termining the exaCt hour of the day, by 
44 the fhadow of a gnomon, which, ftands 
perpendicular to, and in the centre of, 

44 a'flat 

% * * 'i 
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“ a flat circular ftohe, fupported in an 
u oblique fituation by means of four up- 
“ right (tones and a crofs-piece ; fo that 
“ the (hadow of the gnomon, which is a 
“ perpendicular iron rod, is thrown upon 
u the divilions of, the circle delcriLed on 
u the face of the flat circular ftone. 

“ Figure G is a brafs circle, about two 
w . feet diameter, moving vertically upon 
“ two pivots between two ftone pillars, 
“ having an index, or hand, turning round 
“ horizontally on the centre of this circle, 
“ which is divided into three hundred and 
w fixty parts; but there are no counter- 
u divilions on the index to fubdivide thole 
“ on the circle. The inftrument appears 
“ to be made for taking the angle of a 
“ ftar at fetting or riling, or for taking the 
“ azimuth or amplitude ’of the fun at fet- 
u ting or rifing. 

4< The ufe of the inftrument, figure D, 
“ I was at a lofs to account for. It confilh 

“ of 
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“ of two circular walls, the outer of which 
“ is about forty feet diameter and eight 
“ high, the wall within about half that 
“ height, and appears intended as a place 
“ to Hand on to obferve the divilions on 
“ the upp er circle of the outer wall, rather 
“ titan for any other purpofe ; and yet 
“ both circles are divided into three hun- 
“ dred and fixty degrees, each degree being 
“ fubdivided into twenty lefl'er divifions, 
u the fame as the quadrants. There is a 
“ door-way to pafs into the inner circle, 
“ and a pillar in the centre of that, of the 
“ fame height with the lower circle, and 
u having a hole in it which feems to be a 
“ focket for an iron rod to be placed' per- 
“ pendicular. The dlyifions on thefe circles, 
“ as well as on all the other inltruments, 
44 will bear a nice examination with a pair 
“ of compares. 

44 Figure E is a fmall equinoctial fun- 
44 dial, conftruCted oil the fame principle as 
M the large one A.” 

Mr. 

yt 0 
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Mr. Call, member of the Royal Society, 
and formerly chief engineer on the coaft of 
Coromandel, in a letter to the Aftronomer 
Royal, to be found in the Philofophical 
Tranl'a&ions of 1772, fays, that he dif- 
covered the figns of the zodiac on the del¬ 
ing of a choultery at Verdapetah, in the 
province of Madura, near Cape Comorin ; 
that he found them on the deling of a tem¬ 
ple that Rands in the middle of a tank, be¬ 
fore the pagoda of Teppicolum ; and that 
he had often met with feveral parts of the 
zodiac in detached pieces. 


END OF THE FIRST VOJ UME. 
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